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The  complexity  of  the  notion  of  topic  is  reflected  in  the  ongoing  debate  among 
linguists.  The  domain  of  analysis,  method  of  identification,  and  grammatical  function  or 
functions  of  topic  structures  seem  to  vary  from  one  language  to  another  and  from  one 
analyst  to  the  other.  Also,  conclusions  now  available  on  topicality  were  drawn  mostly 
from  the  study  of  non- African  languages.  In  order  to  narrow  this  gap  in  our  knowledge, 
the  present  analysis  uses  a discourse  functional  approach  to  test  those  past  conclusions  on 
Batoufam,  a language  of  the  Bantu  family. 

First,  the  study  addresses  the  issue  of  the  very  classification  of  Batoufam  into  the 
Bantu  family.  The  analysis  shows  that,  from  a structural  viewpoint,  Bantu  languages  are 
divided  into  two  sub-groups,  which  can  be  termed  as  “morphology  versus  word  order  and 
syntactic  markers.”  Bantu  languages  like  Swahili,  where  the  agglutinative  type  of  word 
formation  dominates,  belong  to  the  first  group.  In  the  second  group  we  find  languages 
like  Batoufam,  where  word  order  and  free  morphemes  are  more  often  used  to  mark 


IX 


grammatical  and  discourse  functions.  This  entails  that  topic  structures  in  Batoufam  may 
very  well  be  differently  expressed  than  in  the  heavily  morphological  languages.  The 
study  thus  proceeds  with  the  investigation  of  topic  structures  in  Batoufam. 

Topic  structures  in  Batoufam  are  of  two  types:  simple  topic  constructions  and 
complex  topic  constructions.  1)  In  simple  topic  constructions,  anaphors  are  used  for 
coding  topic  across  clauses  and  sentences,  therefore  indicating  continuity.  The  function 
of  a simple  topic  construction  is  therefore  to  link  clauses  that  are  about  the  same  entity, 
thus  creating  a topic  chain.  2)  Complex  topic  constructions  are  characterized  either  by 
richer  morphological  coding  or  syntactic  positions.  Left  dislocation,  which  is  attested 
cross-linguistically,  is  a linguistic  device  used  in  Batoufam  to  show  formally  that  a 
syntactic  element  in  sentence-initial  position  outside  the  clause  is  the  topic  of  that 
following  clause.  The  inquiry  also  identifies  two  particles,  mbe  and  mbo  which  are  used 

in  Batoufam  to  formally  mark  a topic  constituent  as  under  focus.  Complex  topic 
constructions  then  combine  both  the  center  of  attention  (characteristic  of  all  topic 
constructions)  and  focus  of  information. 

The  use  of  one  or  the  other  type  of  topic  construction  lies  mainly  in  the  speaker’s 
subjective  assessment  of  the  speech  situation. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1.  Research  Problems 

Documented  studies  on  ‘topic’  and  topic-related  issues  go  as  far  back  as  the  late 
1920s  in  the  Travaux  du  Cercle  Linguistique  de  Prague,  published  by  the  Prague  School 
of  Linguistics.  However,  the  notion  of ‘topic’  in  linguistic  studies,  and  what  the  notion 
encompasses  remains  the  object  of  many  controversies  with  linguists.  Chafe  (1975),  for 
instance,  concludes  from  his  early  analyses  that  the  notion  seems  to  differ  from  one 
language  to  the  other.  In  later  studies  he  defines  the  notion  instead  in  very  abstract  terms: 
“an  aggregate  of  coherently  related  events,  states,  and  referents  that  are  held  together  in 
some  form  in  the  speaker’s  semiactive  consciousness”  (1994:  121).  Lambretch  (1994: 
128)  for  his  part  claims  that  the  notion  refers  to  a grammatical  category  and  applies  only 
to  a “topic  expression”  within  a clause.  Other  linguists  (Chu  1995;  1996,  1997;  1998, 
Givonl993,  1995)  argue  that  the  rightful  domain  of  analysis  of  a topic  expression  cannot 

be  restricted  to  the  clause,  but  covers  the  entire  discourse.  Linguists,  clearly  have 
diverging  opinions  when  it  comes  to  the  treatment  of  topicality.  For  some,  the  term  refers 
to  an  abstraction.  For  others,  a topic  expression  is  an  element  of  the  clause.  For  still 
others,  topic  is  a discourse  notion.  The  problems  then  are  the  following:  How  do  we 
recognize  a topic  construction'!’  Where  do  we  look  for  them?  Could  topicality  be  a notion 
that  varies  from  one  language  to  another'!’ 
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1.2.  Research  Objectives 

Most  conclusions  on  topic-related  studies  are  drawn  from  well-documented 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  main  objective  of  the  present  study  on  Batoufam  is  to 
bring  in  insight  from  a language  family  where  the  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been  studied. 
Batoufam  is  a Bantu  language  spoken  in  the  Grassfield  Highland  of  southwest  Cameroon. 
Linguists,  who  have  worked  on  related  languages  in  that  area,  do  not  agree  on  how  to 
classify  them,  and  the  languages  are  often  referred  to  as  ‘Semi-Bantu.’  The  area,  they  say, 
is  the  meeting  point  of  two  language  families,  Sudanic  and  Bantu. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  study  answers  some  topic-related  questions  from  a 
language  not  yet  studied,  a secondary  objective  of  the  analysis  is  to  present  some 
evidence  against  the  classification  of  Batoufam  as  ‘Semi-Bantu.’ 

1.3.  Methodology 

Batoufam,  the  target  language  of  this  analysis,  does  not  have  a written  script.  Data 
used  for  the  study  were  collected  from  the  speech  of  native  speakers,  two  men  and  five 
women,  aged  between  forty  and  seventy.  Once  collected  on  audio  tapes  these  different 
pieces  of  discourses  were  transcribed  then  analyzed.  (Some  of  the  transcriptions  are  in  the 
appendix  of  this  study).  The  objective  of  the  analysis  done  on  selected  pieces  of  discourse 
was  to  look  for  all  occurrences  of  topic  constructions  Since  we  do  not  have  any  previous 
research  done  on  Batoufam,  to  rely  on  for  the  identification  of  topic  constructions,  we 
used  guidelines  provided  by  linguists  working  on  other  languages.  Once  identified,  the 
topic  constructions  were  analyzed  and  then  classified  according  to  whether  they  were 
simple  or  complex.  This  typology  of  topic  constructions  is  explained  in  more  detail  in  the 
study.  The  analysis  was  done  within  the  natural  domain  of  occurrence  of  the  topic 


constructions,  which  is  the  discourse;  i.e.,  we  used  discourse  context  to  uncover  the 
nature  of  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam.  Discourse  analysis  is  understood  here  in  its 
everyday  meaning  and  does  not  refer  to  the  study  of  genres  in  discourse.  The  study  used 
discourse  units  as  basis  of  analysis  to  uncover  grammatical  facts,  i.e.,  the  framework  used 
for  our  inquiry  is  discourse  grammar. 

1.4.  Theoretical  Framework 

A discourse  approach  to  grammar  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  formal 
structure  of  each  sentence  is  dependent  on  the  whole  discourse.  Within  a clause  the 
ordering  of  the  different  elements  and  their  very  choice  in  place  of  some  other  element  is 
motivated  by  many  factors.  These  factors  are  found  in  the  clause  in  question  as  well  as  in 
the  clauses  that  precede  or  follow.  Sentences  themselves  are  not  put  at  random  but 
instead  follow  each  other  in  a specific  order  to  deliver  a specific  message.  According  to 
Chu  (1998)  a discourse  grammar 

“ . . must  account  for  how  the  structure  of  a clause  may  affect  the  cohesion  of  the 
linguistic  form  within  which  the  clause  occurs.  Conversely,  it  must  also  be  able  to 
demonstrate  in  what  ways  discourse  may  require  that  a structural  unit,  such  as  a verb  or  a 
clause,  take  one  form  over  many  others  for  reasons  of  felicitous  organization.”  (Chu, 
1998:3) 

Discourse  grammar,  and  discourse  analysis,  are  two  different  areas  of  inquiry. 

The  differences  between  them,  according  to  Chu  (1998:3-4),  are  the  following.  Discourse 
grammar  is  concerned  with  structural  organization,  while  discourse  analysis  goes  further 
beyond.  Also,  discourse  analysis  uses  both  written  and  oral  speech,  while  preference  is 
given  to  written  data  in  discourse  grammar.  Finally  unlike  discourse  analysis,  discourse 
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grammar  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  discourse  on  the  grammar  of  the 
clause  and  vice  versa. 

The  structural  description  of  discourse  presented  in  this  study  also  incorporates  a 
view  central  to  Functionalism.  According  to  this  approach,  language  (or  here  discourse) 
is  structured  the  way  it  is  for  a specific  goal:  to  enable  communication.  Topic  studies,  as 
past  research  shows,  is  one  of  those  areas  where  we  can  see  very  well  how  structure  and 
function  are  strongly  associated.  This  is  also  where  we  see  how  the  management  of 
information  explains  grammatical  choices.  In  a word,  the  theoretical  framework  in  this 
research  is  discourse-functional  approach  to  the  study  of  syntax. 

1.5.  Summary  of  the  Chapters 

Chapter  1 presents  the  research  problem,  the  research  objectives,  the  methodology 
used  for  the  inquiry  and  the  theoretical  framework. 

Chapter  2 is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  first  section  presents  different 
approaches  to  studies  on  topic  in  non- African  languages.  The  different  approaches 
highlighted  in  this  section  were  selected  for  their  originality  in  handling  the  notion  of 
topicality.  We  discuss  Enric  Vallduvi’s  opposition  to  the  very  existence  of  the  notion  of 

topic;  then,  we  present  Wallace  Chafe’s  claim  that  topicality  is  an  abstraction.  Another 
approach  discussed  here  is  Knud  Lambrecht’s  model  of  information  structure.  Also 
examined  is  Talmy  Givon’s  model  based  on  the  measurement  of  continuity.  The  last 

model  reviewed  in  this  first  section  is  Chauncey  Chu’s  prototype  approach. 

The  objective  of  the  second  section  in  this  chapter  is  to  review  studies  on  topic  in 
Bantu  languages.  However  studies  on  topic  construction  per  se  in  Bantu  languages  are 
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scarce  In  order  to  form  a partial  picture  of  the  phenomenon  we  have  to  rely  instead  on 
the  few  works  on  focus  and  the  many  studies  done  on  pronouns  in  Bantu  languages.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  are  no  written  documents  in  Batoufam  that  we  could 
have  used  for  our  analysis. 

Chapter  3 discusses  Batoufam  and  the  Bantu  languages.  According  to  some 
scholars,  languages  like  Batoufam  that  are  spoken  in  the  Grassfield  area  do  not  fully 
possess  the  characteristics  attested  in  ‘Bantu’  languages.  The  objective  of  the 
investigation  in  this  chapter  was  to  show  that  despite  some  dialectal  peculiarities, 
Batoufam  is  a rightful  member  of  the  Bantu  language  family.  Our  argument  is  based  on 
observations  made  at  four  levels  of  grammatical  inquiry:  phonological,  morphological, 
syntactical  and  lexical. 

Chapter  4 is  a discussion  on  the  identification  of  topic  and  topic  constructions  in 
Batoufam.  In  this  chapter,  we  present  an  evaluation  of  different  methods  of  topic 
identification,  and  how  they  can  apply  to  Batoufam.  Two  main  positions  emerge  from  the 
different  propositions.  In  the  first  group,  the  analysts  restrict  their  analysis  of  topic 
constructions  to  the  sentence  or  the  clause  level.  The  second  group  uses  discourse  not 
only  for  identification  purposes,  but  also  as  the  rightful  domain  for  topic  analysis.  Each 
group  implicitly  chooses  to  account  for  the  functions  found  at  the  level  of  analysis. 

Chapter  5 discusses  data  analysis.  The  analysis  developed  in  this  chapter  shows 
how  Batoufam  corroborates  previous  cross-linguistic  findings.  The  analysis  also  provides 
new  insights  into  the  study  of  topic  constructions.  Unlike  other  Bantu  languages  that  have 
been  studied  so  far,  Batoufam  morphology  and  syntax  are  much  less  of  an  agglutinative 
type.  This  fact  plays  an  important  role  in  the  coding  of  topic  in  this  language. 
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Chapter  6 is  on  complex  topic  constructions.  While  chapter  5 is  about  simple 
topic  constructions,  chapter  six  deals  with  complex  topic  constructions.  There  are  two 
types  of  complex  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam:  (a)  those  that  are  marked  by  specific 
particles  and  (b)  noun  phrases  that  are  dislocated. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

2,1.  Different  Approaches  to  Studies  on  Topic 
It  is  often,  if  not  always  impossible  to  put  in  a literature  review  all  the  products  of 
research  that  are  relevant  to  an  area  of  study.  The  analyst  has  to  make  a personal  choice 
based  on  certain  criteria.  The  different  approaches  presented  below  were  selected  based 
on  their  originality  in  the  handling  of  the  notion  of  topic.  Chafe  (1975)  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  notion  of  Information  Packaging  in  discourse  studies,  and  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  way  information  is  presented  or  “packaged”  in  discourse  plays  a primary  role  in 
topic  identification.  Vallduvi’s  (1992)  approach  through  his  Informatics  is  very 
challenging  because  it  opposes  the  very  existence  of  the  notion  of  topic.  The  objective  of 
a review  in  this  case  evaluates  Vallduvi  claim  as  well  as  the  type  of  argument  used  to 
dismiss  the  “case”  for  topic.  Givon  (1975,  1983,  1990  and  1995)  is  one  of  those  who 
have  always  stressed  the  importance  of  continuity  when  working  on  the  identification  of 
topic  constructions.  His  claim  places  him  on  the  opposite  side  from  Lambrecht  (1994) 
who  was  chosen  to  represent  those  linguists  who  maintain  that  topic  can  be  defined  in  a 
sentence  and  not  necessarily  in  discourse.  Both  analysts  are  presented  in  this  review 
because  their  argumentation  and  their  claims  regarding  the  domain  of  definition  of 
topicality  are  very  insightful  and  helpful  for  the  present  study.  Another  analyst  mentioned 
in  this  review  is  Chu  (1998),  who,  like  Givon,  maintains  that  topic  is  primarily  a 
discourse  notion  His  originality  however  comes  from  his  proposition  to  view  information 
as  a two-tiered  structure  and  the  adoption  of  a prototype  approach  to  the  study  of 
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topicality.  The  studies  not  included  in  this  review  are  by  no  means  unimportant;  instead, 
many  of  them  have  been  mentioned  repeatedly  in  reviews  on  topicality.  This  comment 
applies  to  authors  like  M.A.K  Halliday,  Charles  Li  and  many  others  who  have  been 
working  on  the  issue  of  topicality  since  the  early  sixties. 

211  Vallduvi’s  Informatics 

Enric  Vallduvi  (1992),  in  his  study  of  informatics,  proposes  an  analysis  of 

sentences  which  is  quite  different  from  what  is  usually  found  in  the  literature.  A sentence, 
he  claims,  consists  of  one  obligatory  element,  the  focus,  and  one  optional  element,  the 
ground.  Focus  is  the  part  of  the  sentence  that  carries  the  information.  The  ground  is  a 
discontinuous  segment  made  of  two  optional  elements,  the  link  and  the  tail.  The  four 
primitives  in  this  model  are  combined  into  a ’’trinomial”  hierarchical  articulation.  Like 
many  linguists  before  him  Vallduvi  argues  that  the  study  of  the  way  the  information  is 

presented  in  a sentence  belongs  to  an  autonomous  area  of  linguistic  analysis.  This  has 
been  referred  to  as  information  packaging  (Chafe  1976)  or  information  management  (Chu 
1996,  1998).  Given  the  two  utterances: 

He  hates  broccoli 
Broccoli  he  hates, 

the  referential  meaning  of  these  two  sentences  is  identical.  They  both  describe  the  same 
event.  There  is  however  a difference  in  the  way  this  event  is  presented  between  the  two 
sentences  and  this  is  what  information  packaging  is  about.  In  the  Vallduvi  model, 
informatics  is  the  component  of  linguistic  competence  ’’concerned  with  the  interpretation 
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and  generation  of  information  packaging”  (1992:3).  The  different  types  of  packaging 

instructions  yield  the  following  sentence  structures  (1992:  67) 

Sentence  type  Example 

All-focus  sentences:  It  is  raining 

Link-focus  sentences  My  foot  HURTS 

Link-focus-tail  sentences:  The  boss  HA  TES  broccoli 

Focus-tail  sentences:  Call  your  mother. 

The  ground  in  this  model  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  the  speaker  assumes  the 
hearer  already  knows,  at  the  time  of  utterance.  It  is  shared  background  knowledge  often 
referred  to  as  the  presupposition  of  the  sentence.  In  the  example  the  boss  HATES 
broccoli,  the  speaker  assumes  that  the  hearer  is  aware  of  a certain  relationship  existing 
between  the  link  (the  boss)  and  the  tail  (broccoli)  The  hearer  however  lacks  the  relevant 
information  and  a picture  of  his/her  knowledge  store  would  read,  the  boss  ...broccoli. 

The  verb  HATES  provides  the  missing  information  and  therefore,  carries  the  focus  in  the 
sentence. 

If  his  definition  of  focus  more  or  less  matches  what  is  often  found  elsewhere, 
Vallduvi’s  ‘ground’  departs  totally  from  what  is  usually  considered  the  basic  discourse 
function  of  the  segments  occurring  in  these  pre-  and  post-verbal  positions  in  a sentence. 
Starting  with  his  link,  the  notion  does  not  match  the  definition  of  topic.  It  is,  he  says,  only 
a topic-like  expression.  The  characteristics  of  the  link  are  the  following: 

- A link  always  occupies  sentence  initial  position,  however,  not  all  sentence  initial 
elements  are  links.  In  the  sentence  the  boss  hates  broccoli,  ‘the  boss’  is  a link,  but  in 
he  eats  them  all  the  same,  ‘he’  is  not  a link. 

- Sentences  may  have  more  than  one  link.  When  this  is  applicable,  we  then  have  a link 
string.  In  the  sentence  the  broccoli,  my  bo.ss  ate  it  we  have  two  links  ‘the  broccoli’ 
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and  ‘my  boss.’  They  cannot  be  both  sentence  initial,  but  they  constitute  a string  that 
is  sentence  initial. 

- Links  are  address  pointers.  They  instruct  the  hearer  to  go  to  a given  address  denoted  by 
the  link  and  enter  the  information  coded  by  the  focus  expression  there. 

- Unstressed  pronouns  are  not  links.  They  are  free  variables.  The  explanation  provided 
by  Vallduvl  for  this  unusual  categorization,  is  the  following.  If  the  hearer/reader  is 

already  at  the  relevant  address,  “there  cannot  be  a link  in  the  sentence  ” (1992:75) 
because  unlike  a lexical  constituent,  a pronoun  does  not  send  the  reader/hearer  to  a 
given  address;  the  relevant  address  being  the  current  one.  This  means  that  in  the 
sentence  the  boss  hates  broccoli  but  he  loves  zucchini,  the  pronoun  ‘he’  is  not  a link. 

2.1.2.  Comments  on  Vallduvi’s  Informatics. 

Weak  pronouns,  because  they  don’t  instruct  the  reader/hearer  to  go  to  a different 
address  to  open  a new  file,  are  not  links.  “Regular  lexical  material”  (Vallduvi  1992:  75) 
are  the  only  type  of  segments  that  can  be  links.  This  author  by  using  membership  to  the 
lexicon  as  the  main  criteria  for  link-hood  is  creating  contradictory  claims  within  his  own 
theory.  Once  a reader/hearer  is  instructed  to  go  to  a specific  address,  coded  in  the 
discourse  with  a lexical  item,  later  reference  to  the  same  entity  can  still  be  made  using 
another  lexical  item.  Let  us  consider  the  following  sentences:  John  drove  back  from 
Gainesville  to  Chicago  yesterday.  The  man  was  so  tired  he  could  not  eat  dinner. 
According  to  Vallduvi  model,  ‘John’  is  a link  and  the  pronoun  ‘he’  is  not.  ‘The  man’  is  a 
lexical  material,  however,  since  we  have  remained  at  the  same  address  (John’s  file),  this 
segment  cannot  be  a link  according  to  the  model.  What  is  then  the  status  of  the  segment 
‘the  man’"]’  Can  it  be  considered  a free  variable  like  pronouns'i’ 


Another  loophole  in  Vallduvi’s  argument  surfaces  if  the  hearer/reader  is  sent  to 
more  than  one  address  at  the  same  time  as  in  Although  they  love  Chicago,  John  and  Mary 
are  moving  down  to  Orlando,  Florida.  She  was  recently  promoted  vice -Chairperson  of 
the  Disney 's  hoard  of  trustees.  Since  we  have  no  coreferring  lexical  item  in  the  previous 
discourse,  the  pronoun  they,  although  unstressed,  should  be  considered  an  address 
pointer.  Both  addresses  are  active,  however,  we  can  also  be  instructed  to  enter  a given 
information  at  only  one  of  the  possible  addresses.  There  is  no  arguing  that  the  reader  is 
guided  in  this  operation  through  the  use  of  the  appropriate  pronoun  she  (or  he).  The 
pronoun  does  not  send  the  listener  to  a new  address,  but  it  specifies  an  old  address. 
Working  within  the  framework  of  Functional  Discourse  that  we  have  discussed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work,  we  maintain  that,  for  the  label  ‘free  variables’  to  apply  to 
unstressed  pronouns  is  at  best  misleading.  If  the  number  of  pronouns  is  limited  to  a dozen 
or  so,  such  as  in  English,  the  problem  would  not  be  very  complicated.  In  a language  like 
Batoufam,  where  pronouns  vary  in  number  and  class  and  the  way  the  personal  pronoun 
paradigm  is  organized  is  much  more  complex  than  in  English,  they  cannot  be  simply 
designated  as  “free  variables.”  For  instance,  the  pronoun  ‘we’  in  English  is  rendered 
differently  in  Batoufam  depending  on  whether  the  reference  is  made  to  first  and  second 
person  singular,  first  and  third  person  singular,  first  person  singular  and  second  person 
plural,  or  first  person  singular  and  third  person  plural.  From  the  weaknesses  pointed  out 
here  it  appears  that  Vallduvi  needs  to  reconsider  the  definition  of  a ‘link’  as  it  is  given  in 
his  model. 

The  tail  is  the  second  half  of  the  discontinuous  ground,  the  first  half  being  the 
link.  It  seems  that  Vallduvi  has  difficulties  coming  up  with  a definition  of  tail. 


Functionally  it  is  “an  element  that  acts  as  a signalling  flag  to  indicate  exactly  how  the 
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information  carried  by  the  sentence  must  be  entered  under  a given  address”  (1992;  49). 
Also,  a tail  never  carries  stress  and  it  is  possible  to  have  more  than  one  element  in  the  tail. 
The  position  of  the  tail  in  a sentence  is  language  dependent.  “The  tail  therefore,  must  be 
negatively  identified  as  the  nonfocal  nonlink  part  of  the  sentence”  (1992:  49).  Given  the 
fact  that  the  link  is  different  from  the  topic  of  a sentence,  and  the  tail  is  the  non-focal 
non-link  part  of  the  sentence  some  elements  of  a sentence  might  be  left  out  by  this  model. 
Let  us  go  back  to  an  example  given  above,  repeated  here  for  convenience,  John  drove 
hack  from  Gainesville  to  Chicago  yesterday.  The  man  was  so  tired  he  could  not  eat 
dinner.  ‘The  man’,  according  to  Vallduvi,  cannot  be  a link  and  it  is  not  part  of  the  focus 
segment  either.  The  prediction  in  this  model  would  automatically  assign  this  nonlink  and 
nonfocal  segment  to  the  tail  in  the  sentence.  Since  ‘the  man’  is  an  element  of  the  ground 
as  opposed  to  the  focus,  with  a tail  occurring  before  the  focus,  this  assignment  contradicts 
Vallduvi ’s  own  claims  on  the  typology  of  sentence  packaging  in  English. 

The  trinomial  model  of  information  packaging  defended  by  Vallduvi  is 

challenging  in  that  it  explicitly  dismisses  the  notion  of  topic,  which  is  precisely  the  object 
of  the  present  study.  Unfortunately,  the  discussion  above  shows  that  these  claims  cover 
only  a very  limited  data.  There  are  too  many  weaknesses  and  many  unanswered  questions 
in  this  model.  For  Vallduvi  to  convince  us  that  topic  after  all  has  no  place  in  the 

packaging  of  information,  he  needs  to  work  more  in  depth  on  the  definition  of  the 
primitives  in  this  model. 
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213.  Chafe’s  Information  Packaging 

Chafe  describes  Information  packaging  as  the  “way  in  which  a speaker 
accommodates  his  speech  to  temporary  states  of  the  addressee’s  mind”  (1975:  28).  The 
different  types  of  noun  packaging  include: 

a)  given  or  new  in  the  discourse, 

b)  being  a focus  of  contrast, 

c)  coded  as  definite  or  indefinite, 

d)  being  the  subject  of  its  sentence, 

e)  representing  the  topic  of  its  sentence,  and 

f)  coded  as  an  object  of  empathy  from  the  speaker’s  point  of  view. 

Chafe  (1975)  argues  that  the  notion  of  topic  seems  to  differ  from  one  language  to 
another.  The  ones  mentioned  in  his  study  are  topics  English  style,  topics  Chinese  style 
and  topics  as  premature  subject.  Topics,  English  style,  are  sentence-initial  constituents 
carrying  a focus  of  contrast.  Topics  Chinese  style  are  used  to  set  a frame  (personal, 
spatial  or  temporal)  for  the  assertion  that  follows.  Premature  subjects  describes 
constructions  of  the  type  found  in  some  American  Indians  languages  where  a nominal  is 
enunciated  in  isolation,  then  followed  by  a sentence  as  if  the  speaker  was  hesitating  on 
how  to  structure  information.  Another  construction  at  the  opposite  of  premature  subjects 
is  the  antitopic.  Antitopic  comes  like  an  afterthought:  the  speaker  presents  the  comment 
before  stating  what  entity  the  comment  is  about.  The  following  examples  are  an 
illustration  of  all  the  different  types  of  topic-related  constructions  identified  by  Chafe. 
The  example  illustrating  a premature  topic  is  from  Caddo  and  the  one  illustrating 
antitopic  is  from  Seneca.  Both  are  American  Indian  languages. 

- The  cake,  Mary  ate  it  yesterday  (Topic  English  style) 

- nei-ge  reii  yang  m1ng  George  Zhang  (Topic  Chinese  style) 

that  person  foreign  name  George  Zhang 
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- kisi?  kahutancunna?ah,  ,na'  sinatti?  hah?i?usisa?  (Premature  subject) 

corn  cobs  that  then  she-smokes-it 

- kaeo2ta?  nae'  hays'  ?thak. . . ne  ’ ke  ne  26  ' kweh  (Antitopic) 

gun  indeed  he-used-to-use  this  person 

In  later  studies  Chafe  is  going  to  refine  his  definition  of  topic-hood,  describing 
topics  as  “an  aggregate  of  coherently  related  events,  states,  and  referents  that  are  held 
together  in  some  form  in  the  speaker’s  semiactive  consciousness”  (1994:  121)  In  this 
model,  topics  are  found  at  different  levels  of  discourse.  Basic-level  topics  [original 
emphasis]  occur  at  the  level  of  paragraph.  Within  a discourse  the  topics  of  the  different 
paragraphs  are  tied  together  under  siipertopics  [original  emphasis].  Subtopics  [original 
emphasis]  are  found  within  sentences  and  under  basic-level  topics. 


2.1.4.  Comments  on  Chafe’s  Approach 

Topic  in  this  model  fits  the  type  used  by  Lambrecht  to  reject  the  idea  of  a 
discourse  topic.  Although  their  clause  linking  property  is  mentioned.  Chafe  does  not  tell 
us  the  different  markings  used  for  one  or  the  other  type,  or  what  distinguishes  them  from 
one  another.  Topics  according  to  Chafe  “may  arise  in  the  mind  of  interlocutors  without 
ever  being  made  overt  in  language”  (1994:  121).  The  definition  almost  places  the  notion 
out  of  the  actual  discourse  and  in  the  reader’s  mind  Grammar  is  based  on  the  presence  of 
markers  and  their  non-presence  thereof  From  a syntactic  point  of  view  then,  this  way  of 
presenting  a topic  is  somehow  confusing  and  gives  rise  to  positions  like  the  one  adopted 
by  Lambrecht  toward  discourse  topic  (see  next  section). 
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215.  Lambrecht’s  Information  Stmcture 

Most  analysts  interested  in  the  organization  of  information  in  discourse  tend  to 
adopt  either  the  formal  or  the  functionalist  approach.  Knud  Lambrecht  (1994)  tries  to 
integrate  both  frameworks  by  proposing  an  alternative  model  combining  “insights  from 
formal  and  functional  approaches  to  grammatical  analysis”  (1994:  xiv).  The  methodology 
is  based  on  a contrastive  analysis  of  “allosentences;”  that  is,  sentences  that  are 
“semantically  equivalent  but  formally  and  pragmatically  divergent”  (1994:  6). 
Information  structure  is  a term  borrowed  from  Halliday  (1967).  In  this  model  of 
grammar,  the  analyst  is  concerned  with  how  the  mental  state  of  the  speaker  (intentions, 
assumptions)  is  reflected  on  the  structuring  of  an  utterance.  The  information  is  then 
revealed  through: 

- the  study  of  prosody,  grammatical  markers  (e  g.,  agreement  markers), 

- the  ordering  and  the  position  of  the  elements  in  the  sentence  (e  g.,  preverbal  or 
postverbal  positioning,  left  and  right  detachment), 

- the  form  of  the  syntactic  constituents  (eg.,  accented  versus  unaccented 
pronouns)  or 

- the  choice  between  lexical  terms. 

Given  his  claim  that  the  theory  used  is  a new  one,  Lambrecht  is  going  to  put  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  definition  of  terms  and  concepts  needed  to  describe  information 
structure  Starting  with  the  definition  of  the  model  itself  he  writes,  “1  take  information 
structure  to  be  a component  of  grammar,  more  specifically  of  sentence  grammar,  i.e.  I 
take  it  to  be  a determining  factor  in  the  formal  structuring  of  sentences”  (1994:  3).  What 
is  informative  for  one  individual  might  not  be  so  for  another  one.  Information  therefore  is 
different  from  the  semantic  meaning  of  a sentence.  In  this  model  the  most  important 
categories  are: 


- presupposition  and  assertion, 

- identifiability  and  activation,  and 

- topic  and  focus 
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These  categories  establish  a relation  between  linguistic  expressions  and 
propositions.  Because  of  the  confusion  created  by  the  terms  old  and  new  information, 
Lambrecht  replaces  them  in  his  framework  with  presupposition  and  assertion.  Knowledge 
presupposition  refers  to  the  addressee’s  state  of  knowledge  as  assumed  by  the  speaker 
Consciousness  presupposition  concerns  the  state  of  awareness  of  the  addressee  as 
assumed  by  the  speaker.  Relevance  presupposition  deals  with  “the  degree  to  which  a 
referent  can  be  taken  to  be  a center  of  current  interest”  (1994:54).  Lambrecht  also  stresses 
that  a pragmatic  presupposition  has  to  be  formally  present  in  the  sentence  to  be  relevant 
for  analysis.  Assertion  for  its  part  “establishes  a relation  between  a presupposed  set  of 
propositions  (...)  and  a non-presupposed  proposition”  (1994:  57).  In  the  second  set  of 
categories  used  in  the  model,  identifiability  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  addressee  to  pick 
out  the  right  referent  “from  among  all  those  which  can  be  designated  with  a particular 
linguistic  expression  and  identify  it  as  the  one  which  the  speaker  has  in  mind.”  (1994: 

77).  Activation-state  describes  the  cognitive  status  of  a discourse  referent  in  terms  of  its 
presence  or  absence  in  the  addressee’s  mind  at  the  time  of  enunciation  of  a sentence.  A 
discourse  referent  can  be  active,  semi-active,  or  inactive,  a terminology  borrowed  from 
Chafe  (1976,  1994).  The  last  categories  in  Lambrecht  model  are  topic  and  focus. 

Like  all  the  other  categories  in  this  model  the  domain  of  study  of  the  topic  is  the 
sentence.  A topic  expression  in  a sentence  is  different  from  its  extralinguistic  referent. 

The  former  is  the  only  one  relevant  for  the  study  of  information  structure.  However,  as 
the  following  example  shows,  “only  referring  expressions  can  be  topics”  (1994:  156). 

a.  Bill  has  a car.  It  is  black. 

b.  Bill  doesn’t  have  a car.  *It  is  black  (1994:  155) 
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The  topic  function  establishes  a relation  of  aboutness  between  a linguistic 
expression  and  a proposition,  Lambrecht  (1994:  129)  also  stresses  that  a referent,  which 
is  topical  on  the  discourse  level,  is  often  coded  as  focus  expression  on  its  first  appearance 
in  a sentence,  and  becomes  a topic  expression  only  in  a subsequent  clause.  This  according 
to  him,  is  one  among  other  reasons  why  discourse  topic  and  sentence  topic  should  be  kept 
separate.  In  this  model,  topics  vary  on  a scale  from  the  most  acceptable  to  the  least 
acceptable.  The  level  of  acceptability  correlates  with  the  activation  status  of  the  topic 
referent.  The  more  active  a referent  is,  the  easier  its  identification  will  be  and  the  higher  it 
will  be  on  the  scale  of  acceptability.  A brand  new  unanchored  referent  will  be  difficult  to 
process  and  consequently  less  acceptable  as  a topic.  Like  most  models,  Lambrecht  places 
unaccented  pronominals  at  the  top  of  his  hierarchy  scale.  Excluded  are  1)  pronominals 
with  no  referent  (like  ‘it’  in  ‘it  is  raining’),  2)  pronominals  whose  referent  is  indefinite 
(like  ‘they’  in  ‘they  grow  corn  in  America’)  and  3)  pronominals  occurring  in  a non  topic- 
comment  type  of  clause.  The  difference  in  this  model  is  that  even  inflectional  morphemes 
are  considered  unaccented  pronominals.  The  model  also  recognizes  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  more  than  one  topic  in  a sentence,  a primary  topic  and  a secondary  topic.  According 
to  Lambrecht,  typically  in  a sentence  with  two  topics,  “the  intention  of  the  speaker  is  to 
inform  the  addressee  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  two  topic  referents”  (1994: 
148).  Among  topic  constructions,  left-dislocation  is  used  when  the  speaker  wants  to  shift 
the  addressee  attention  from  one  to  another  active  topic  referent.  Left  dislocated  elements 
often  have  a contrastive  function,  “in  which  case  they  may  be  referred  to  as  contrastive 
topic  NPs”  (1994:  183).  And,  since  they  are  not  arguments  of  a clause,  Lambrecht  argues 
that  the  information  in  the  clause  should  be  construed  as  being  about  the  pronoun  co- 
referring with  the  left-dislocated  element,  not  construed  as  being  about  the  left-dislocated 
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element  itself.  Detached  lexical  constituents,  he  concludes,  should  be  labeled  “topic 
announcing”  noun  phrases  and  not  “topic”  noun  phrases  (1994;  188).  Right  dislocated 
noun  phrases  or  antitopic  constructions  constitute  another  type  on  the  topic  acceptability 
scale.  These  constructions  are  used  to  identify  a constituent  after  it  has  been  introduced  in 
the  discourse  with  an  unaccented  pronoun.  Their  referents  are  active  or  semi  active  and 
they  do  not  have  a contrastive  function  like  some  of  their  left-dislocated  counterparts. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  both  types  of  detachment. 

- Your  brother,  he  is  a nice  guy.  (Left  detached  NP) 

- He  is  a nice  GUY,  your  brother.  (Right  detached  NP)  (Lambrecht  4.59,  1994:  203) 

In  some  instances  the  left  detached  noun  phrase  has  no  anaphoric  link  with  a 
pronoun  within  the  clause,  Lambrecht  call  those  cases  “unlinked  topic  constructions" 
(1994:  193).  One  of  the  examples  he  gives  to  illustrate  this  type  of  topic  construction  is: 

- (Talking  about  how  to  grow  flowers) 

Tulips,  you  have  to  plant  new  bulbs  every  year'i’  (Lambrecht  4.54,  1994;  193) 

Topicalization  in  Lambrecht  model  applies  only  to  an  object  noun  phrase  moved 
from  its  usual  position  after  the  verb  to  sentence  initial  position.  This  object  NP  “may 
stand  either  in  a topic  relation  or  in  a focus  relation  to  the  proposition  expressed  by  the 
sentence”  (1994:  31).  In  topic  relation  the  NP  has  a predicate-focus  structure  (in  italic  in 
the  examples  below),  and  in  focus  relation  it  has  an  argument-focus  structure  (in  bold 
characters  in  the  example  below).  The  following  examples  in  Lambrecht  (1994:  160-161) 
illustrate  these  two  pragmatic  relations. 

a.  This  one  we  traded  ( . . );  she  let  me  have  this  one,  this  one  we  traded. 

b.  I graduated  from  high  school  as  an  average  student.  History  1 found  to  be  dry. 

Math  course  I was  never  good  at.  I enjoyed  sciences 

All  these  categories  are  relevant  for  the  study  of  information  structure  only 

inasmuch  as  they  are  formally  marked  in  the  sentences. 
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2. 1 .6.  Comments  on  Lambrecht’s  Model. 

In  this  presentation  of  the  different  categories  relevant  to  the  study  of  information 
structure,  Lambrecht  gives  an  in-depth  analysis  of  topic  constructions  on  a scale  of 
acceptability.  There  are,  however  some  few  problems  in  the  approach  that  could  be 
detrimental  to  his  argumentation  First,  although  he  is  always  making  reference  to  the 
discourse  context,  he  keeps  on  claiming  that  the  domain  of  analysis  of  his  topic  is 
restricted  to  the  sentence.  Discourse  topic,  he  says,  “has  more  to  do  with  discourse 
understanding  and  text  cohesion  than  with  the  grammatical  form  of  sentences”  (1994: 

1 17).  Lambrecht  is  probably  referring  to  topic  with  no  necessary  formal  correlate  in  the 
sentence,  as  defined  by  some  analysts  like  Chafe.  Most  models  claiming  that  one  needs 
the  discourse  perspective  for  topic  analysis  do  not  necessary  subscribe  to  Chafe  point  of 
view.  In  fact,  as  the  next  section  will  show,  there  is  a grammar  of  discourse;  some,  if  not 
most,  linguistic  constituents  require  a discourse  perspective  for  their  explanation.  The 
second  point  that  is  not  clear  in  Lambrecht  model  is  the  claim  that  topicalization  applies 
only  to  NTs  in  object  position.  If  we  were  to  use  the  model  proposed  by  Lambrecht  in 
example  (5a  ),  what  would  be  the  function  of  the  second  this  one  in  the  following 
sentence: 

- This  one  we  traded;  ihis  one  it  fell  from  a tree;  she  gave  me  this  one 

2.1.7.  Givon  and  Topic  Continuity 

Continuity,  in  Givon  analysis,  is  the  main  trademark  of  topicality.  A referent  is 

topical  not  because  of  its  syntactic  function,  but  because  it  is  recurrent  across  clauses. 
Topic  is  not  a discrete  notion.  The  more  continuous  a topic,  the  more  accessible  it  will  be. 
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and  vice  versa.  From  here,  Givon  is  going  to  develop  a model  for  topic  analysis  based  on 

the  measurement  of  continuity.  In  this  model,  the  ideal  topic  is  part  of  a chain,  and  each 

topic  marker  in  a chain  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  referential  distance  to  the  first 

mention  of  the  topic  in  that  chain,  or  its  level  of  persistence  in  the  following  clauses.  The 

different  types  of  topic  markers  constitute  “a  scalar  graded  continuum”  (1983:16).  In  the 

scale  we  go  from  the  least  marked  to  the  “most  disruptive,  surprising,  discontinuous  or 

hard  to  process  topic”  (1983:  16).  Topic  constructions  can  be  so  heavily  marked 

pragmatically  that  they  can  carry  focus.  For  English,  Y-moved  constituents,  the  cleft 

construction  and  the  nominals  marked  with  a contrastive  focus  are  some  examples.  The 

sentences  below  illustrate  these  focus-marked  topic  constructions. 

- She  has  two  brothers,  Tom  and  Jerry,  (preceding  context) 

She  likes  Tom  a lot. 

a.  Jerry',  she  can’t  stand.  (Y-movement) 

b.  No,  it’s  Jerry  that  she  likes  a lot.  (cleft  construction) 

ighly  topical  that  is  thematically  important  and  anaphorically  accessible.  These 
two  properties  are  reflected  in  the  grammatical  devices  used  to  code  the  topic  at  different 
levels  of  the  chain.  The  results  of  studies  on  data  in  English  show  that  referents  likely  to 
become  a topic  are  often  introduced  in  the  discourse  using  indefinite  subject 
constructions  and  existential  presentative  clauses.  Left-dislocation  marks  important 
referents  “that  are  brought  back  into  the  discourse  after  a considerable  gap  of  absence” 
(1994:  209).  Right-dislocation  describes  a NP  moved  at  sentence  final  position. 
Syntactically,  right-dislocation  and  left-dislocation  in  Givon  analysis  share  a lot  in 

common.  They  are  both  separated  from  the  main  clause  by  a pause;  they  have  a neutral 
case  marking,  there  is  a pronoun  inside  the  main  clause  co-referring  with  the  dislocated 
element.  In  both  constructions,  the  dislocated  NP  must  be  either  definite  or  generic.  There 
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are  however  some  traits  that  are  specific  to  one  or  the  other.  For  instance,  unlike  the  left- 
dislocated  element,  the  anaphoric  antecedent  of  the  right-dislocated  constituent  “is 
typically  found  in  the  directly  preceding  clause”  (1994:  214).  As  for  their  discourse 
function,  right-dislocated  constructions  seem  to  be  a device  used  to  mark  the  end  of  a 
topic-chain. 

- My  grand-dad,  he  was  a hard-shelled  Baptist  preacher 

- He  lives  in  California,  Of  Cotton-Ground 

Raising  is  another  topicalizing  device  mentioned  by  Given  and  is  found,  he  says, 

in  abundance  in  the  news  section  of  newspapers  in  English.  “Raising  is  a pragmatic 
construction  that  applies  to  highly  topical  NPs”  (1994:  231).  Syntactically,  the 
phenomena  is  characterized  by  the  raising  of  an  argument  from  its  subordinated  clause  to 
an  argument  position  in  the  main  clause,  or  the  moving  of  an  argument  to  an  earlier 
position  within  the  clause.  In  this  latter  instance,  an  indirect  object  can  be  raised  to  the 
direct  object  position,  and  a direct  object  to  the  subject  position. 

- We  think  that  he  is  from  Moyie  Springs,  Idaho,  (un-raised  version) 

- “.  . .Nixon  said  he  didn’t  know  what  the  man  was  doing  in  the  Libby  area  but  he  may 
have  been  picking  huckleberries.  He  is  thought  to  be  from  Moyie  Springs,  Idaho,  the 
Sheriff  said. . (subject  of  the  subordinate  is  raised  to  the  subject  position  of  the 
main  clause.) 

21.8.  Comments  on  Givon’s  Approach 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  Givon  analysis  is  the  claim  that  it  is  possible  for  a 

topic  construction  to  carry  focus.  Looking  back  at  most  research  in  this  area,  topic  and 
focus  have  always  been  treated  as  two  notions  that  are  incompatible  by  nature  Givon’s  ' 
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claim,  if  borne  out,  is  an  indication  that  the  definitions  usually  applied  to  these  two 
notions  must  be  revised.  Given  that  both  notions  occupy  a significant  position  in 
discourse  grammar,  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  if  his  claim  is  valid  for  languages 
other  than  English.  In  order  to  verify  this,  a section  of  the  present  research  looks  into  the 
possibility  of  topic  constructions  carrying  focus  in  Batoufam. 

2.1.9.  Chu’s  Prototype  Approach 

In  the  preceding  section  (2.1.3),  we  saw  that  the  argument  put  forward  by 
Lambrecht  against  a discourse  topic  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  notion  had 
more  to  do  with  discourse  cohesion  and  understanding,  and  played  no  role  in  the 
grammatical  form  of  sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  some  analysts  like  Chu  (1998), 
working  on  Mandarin  Chinese,  have  been  alerting  us  to  the  mistake  made  by  some 
grammatical  theories.  These  theories,  they  warn  us,  are  “only  concerned  with  the 
structure  of  the  sentence,  without  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  sentence  may 
be  affected  by  extra-sentential  factors”  (Chu,  1998:2).  The  form  taken  by  constituents  in 
a sentence  is  often  dependent  on  the  preceding  discourse  context.  In  Mandarin 
pronominalization,  reflexivization.  aspect  marking  and  subordination  are  examples  of 
discourse  dependent  grammatical  constructions  This,  according  to  Chu,  shows  that  there 
is  “no  clear-  cut  dividing  line  between  syntax  and  discourse  but  rather  a continuum 
extending  from  one  to  the  other”  (1998:2).  A discourse  grammar  consequently  designates 
this  area  of  linguistic  analysis  where  the  study  of  the  syntax  of  clauses  is  combined  to  the 
study  of  the  organization  of  clauses  into  larger  structural  units.  Chu  also  points  out  that  an 
even  more  important  duty  of  discourse  grammar  is  to  analyze  the  effect  of  the 
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combination  of  sentences  into  larger  units  and  “the  effect  of  such  combination  on  the 
internal  structure  of  clauses”  (1998:2). 

Whatever  the  definition  proposed  for  ‘topic’  by  linguists,  the  notion  seems  to  be 
attested  in  all  languages.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  are  some  languages  like  Mandarin 
Chinese,  called  topic-prominent  languages']’  According  to  Chafe  (1975:  51),  in  a topic- 
prominent  language,  “topics  (.  . .)  are  not  so  much  “what  the  sentence  is  about”  as  “the 
frame  within  which  the  sentence  holds”.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  difference 
between  Chinese,  a topic-prominent  language,  and  English,  a subject-prominent 
language. 

nei-xie  shumu  shu-shen  da 

those  tree  tree-trunk  big 

“The  trunk  of  those  trees  are  big.” 

The  topic  nei-xie  shiimn  “those  trees”,  which  is  a non-argument  of  the  Chinese 

sentence,  becomes  a constituent  of  the  subject  argument  of  the  verb  in  the  English 
sentence.  In  a topic-prominent  language  many  sentences  consist  of  a topic-comment,  in 
place  of  the  subject-  predicate  structure  frequent  in  subject-prominent  languages. 

Topic,  according  to  Chu  and  many  other  contemporary  linguists,  is  a discourse 
notion  in  Mandarin  Chinese.  More  generally,  unless  a discourse  context  is  provided,  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  topic  in  an  isolated  sentence  from  any  human  language.  The 
notion  of  topic  is  often  equated  with  definiteness  and  given  or  old  information  in  the 
literature  Using  his  data  in  Mandarin,  Chu  shows  that  if  there  is  a strong  correlation 
between  these  notions,  there  are  also  some  inconsistencies  (1998:  190-197). 

The  first  explanation  derived  from  these  inconsistencies  he  claims,  is  that  they  are 
a reflection  of  the  two  tiered  structure  of  information.  The  first  tier  deals  with  the  source 
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of  information,  its  status  - that  is,  whether  the  constituent  used  to  code  the  information  is 
discourse  new  or  discourse  given.  In  this  model  the  source  of  information  is  at  the  phrase 
level  with  the  entity  coded  being  either  given  or  new  to  the  discourse.  In  Mandarin 
Chinese,  the  language  relies  on  morphology  but  also  on  position  in  the  sentence  to  mark 
definiteness  and  given  information.  The  following  are  the  different  markers  for  different 
sources  of  given  information  as  summarized  by  Chu  for  Mandarin: 

- Repetition  of  a lexical  NP,  in  preverbal  position,  shortly  after  an  entity’s  first 
mention  in  the  discourse, 

- An  entity  introduced  in  the  discourse  first  as  member  of  a set,  then  alone  in 
preverbal  position 

- Pronouns  used  anaphorically  and  deictically  to  refer  to  an  entity  in  the  preceding 
discourse  or  the  physical  context. 

- Zero  anaphora  implying  that  the  information  or  the  entity  is  easy  to  retrieve  from 
the  context. 

- Repetition  of  the  first  portion  of  a predicate  mentioned  earlier  together  with  the 
use  of  the  particle  y-t?  ‘also’,  or  repetition  of  the  full  predicate,  for  a familiar  state 
or  event. 

The  different  sources  of  given  information  listed  above  show  that  in  Mandarin, 
there  is  a tendency  for  nouns  in  preverbal  position  to  be  definite  and  for  nouns  in  post 
verbal  position  to  be  indefinite,  (This  tendency  is  referred  to  as  Tendency  A in  the 
following  quotation.) 

a.  The  noun  in  postverbal  position  will  be  interpreted  as  indefinite  unless  it  is 
morphologically,  inherently,  or  anaphorically  definite. 

b)  A sentence-initial  noun  must  be  interpreted  as  definite,  it  may  not  be  interpreted  as 
indefinite  even  if  preceded  by  the  numeral  yv  ‘one’. 

c)  The  noun  following  hei  (the  agent-marker  in  the  passive  construction),  although 
preverbal,  is  immune  to  Tendency  A.  (1998.  202) 
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The  second  tier  of  information  is  concerned  with  how  given  or  new  information  is 
managed  — that  is  how  it  is  used  m the  actual  coding  of  the  message.  A noun  phrase  can 
be  used  to  set  the  scene  for  something  more  important;  then,  it  is  low  in  informative 
value.  If  the  same  NP  is  used  as  the  main  vehicle  for  increasing  knowledge,  then  it 
becomes  high  in  informative  value. 

In  Chu’s  model,  while  the  source  of  information  is  at  the  phrase  level,  the 
management  is  at  clause  level.  Word  order  plays  an  important  role  in  this  second  tier 
also.  Chu  therefore  cautions  the  reader  on  the  function  of  syntactic  positioning,  which 
“must  be  regarded  as  a result  of  the  interaction  of  all  three  - definiteness,  information 
status  and  information  management”  1998:205)  and  not  as  a marker  of  definiteness  or 
given  information  only. 

Table  2-1:  Chu’s  Two-tiered  Structure  of  Information. 

First  tier:  Second  tier: 

Source  of  information  Management  of  information 

Main  information:  Old  High  info,  value 

New  High  info,  value 


Background  information:  Old  Low  info  value 

New  Low  info,  value 

A second  explanation  for  the  inconsistencies  mentioned  above  is,  according  to 

Chu,  an  indication  that  a faithful  description  of  the  notion  topic  in  Chinese  warrants  the 

adoption  of  a prototype  approach.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  different  ways  of  coding  a 

topic  in  Chinese  and  some  nominal  constituents  are  more  topic-like  than  others  are,  then 
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it  is  possible  to  identify  the  traits  of  the  most  topic-like  topic.  A prototypical  topic  in 
Mandarin  Chinese  possesses  the  following  attributes.  (Chu,  1998;  253-254) 

a)  Primary  attributes:  the  constituent  must  be  a nominal  and  should 
serve  to  link  clauses. 

b)  Secondary  attributes:  the  constituent  must  be  specific/referential 
and  occupies  the  sentence  initial/preverbal  position. 

c)  Non-essential  quality:  the  constituent  bears  no  selectional  relations 
to  the  predicate  verb. 

Nominals  possessing  a large  number  of  attributes  are  higher  in  topicality  than 
those  possessing  a smaller  number  of  them. 

2.1. 10.  Comment  on  Chu’s  Approach 

This  approach  to  study  of  topic  provides  answers  to  two  problems  that  are  still 
objects  of  controversy  among  linguists.  The  first  problem  comes  from  the  observation 
that,  different  types  of  nominals  and  different  types  of  syntactic  positioning  can  be  used 
to  code  a topic.  The  adoption  of  the  prototype  approach  by  showing  that  nominal 
constructions  vary  in  their  level  of  topicality  makes  it  easier  to  explain  all  these 
variations.  Second,  the  two-tiered  structure  of  information  provides  an  explanation  for  the 
questions  raised  by  the  strong  correlation  between  definiteness  and  given  or  new 
information.  What  the  model  does  is  distinguish  between  the  source  of  a piece  of 
information  (given  or  new)  and  the  way  that  information  is  managed  to  be  either  high  or 


low  in  informative  value. 
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2. 11 1.  Summary 

We  have  presented  in  this  section  those  approaches  that  are  either  challenging  or 
reflect  to  varying  degrees  our  own  understanding  of  how  an  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
topic  phenomenon  should  be  conducted. 

Vallduvn  (1992)  in  his  model  of  informatics  explicitly  dismisses  the  very  notion  of 

topic  Our  analysis  of  his  trinomial  model  of  information  reveals  some  weaknesses  in  the 
definition  of  his  primitives,  the  ground  (i.e.,  the  link  and  the  tail)  and  the  focus.  Also,  his 
claims  cover  only  a very  limited  set  of  examples  and  his  conclusions  cannot  be 
generalized. 

Chafe  (1975),  starts  with  the  claim  that  the  notion  of  topic  seems  to  differ  from 
one  language  to  another.  For  proof,  he  suggests  that  English  style  topics  are  functionally 
different  from  Chinese  style  topics.  In  later  studies  Chafe’s  (1994)  definition  of  topic- 
hood  moves  the  notion  out  of  the  actual  discourse  and  places  it  in  the  reader’s  mind, 
making  it  too  abstract  for  a grammatical  analysis. 

Lambrecht  ( 1 994),  tries  to  integrate  both  the  formal  and  the  functional  approaches 
to  the  analysis  of  information  structure.  Because  of  the  confusion  created  in  previous 
models  by  the  terms  old  and  new  information,  Lambrecht  replaces  them  in  his  framework 
with  presupposition  and  assertion.  Like  all  the  other  grammatical  categories  in  his  model, 
the  domain  of  analysis  of  topic  is  the  sentence.  Topics  vary  according  to  their  level  of 
acceptability.  The  more  active  a referent  is,  the  easier  its  identification  will  be  and  the 
higher  it  will  be  on  the  scale  of  acceptability.  Despite  his  remarkable  analysis  of  topic 
constructions  Lambrecht  misses  some  important  characteristics  of  the  notion  when  he 
dismisses  discourse  as  irrelevant  to  a grammatical  analysis  of  topic. 
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Given  (1983,  1994),  unlike  Lambrecht,  views  continuity  in  discourse  as  the 

trademark  of  topicality.  The  different  types  of  topic  in  his  model  are  placed  on  a scale 
from  the  more  continuous  to  the  more  discontinuous.  However,  the  aspect  of  Givon’s 

argumentation  that  catches  more  of  our  attention  is  the  claim  that  it  is  possible  for  a topic 
construction  to  carry  focus  One  of  our  objectives  in  the  present  study  will  be  to  verify  his 
claim  using  the  data  from  Batoufam. 

Chu  (1993,  1998)  for  his  part  proposes  to  use  a prototypical  approach  to  clear  the 
confusion  created  by  the  different  types  of  topics  found  in  discourse.  Once  the  attributes 
characteristic  to  topic  constructions  are  identified,  they  can  then  be  placed  on  a scale 
from  the  most  peripheral  to  the  most  prototypical  form  of  topic.  Another  proposition  of 
Chu  for  topic  identification  is  a two-tiered  structure  of  information.  Information  in 
discourse,  he  claims,  should  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  source  of  that  information  and  in 
terms  of  how  the  information  is  actually  managed  by  the  speaker. 

The  data  used  for  these  studies  are  from  language  families  that  are  not  close  to 
Batoufam  In  order  for  this  review  to  be  more  balanced  and  helpful  we  need  an  insight 
from  studies  on  languages  that  are  closer  to  the  one  under  investigation.  The  objective  of 
the  section  below  is,  therefore,  to  fill  that  gap  with  some  studies  that  have  been  done  on 
topic  or  topic-related  issues,  in  Bantu  languages. 


2 2.  Studies  on  Topic  in  Bantu  Lanuuaues 
Studies  devoted  to  topic  constructions  per  se  in  Bantu  languages  are  scarce 
Analysts  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  focus  constructions,  which  luckily  for  the  present 
work  often  occur  as  a complement  of  topic  in  the  sentence.  There  are  also  many  studies 
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on  the  stmcture  and  the  function  of  pronouns  in  Bantu  languages.  Pronominalization,  we 
know,  is  one  of  the  many  ways  used  for  the  coding  of  topic  constructions  in  natural 
languages.  Using  the  infrequent  studies  on  topicalization,  the  few  works  on  focus  and  the 
abundant  studies  on  pronouns,  it  is  possible  to  form  a partial  picture  of  how  topic 
constructions  are  coded  in  Bantu. 

2 2. 1.  Zulu  pronouns  and  the  structure  of  discourse 

The  article  by  Kunene  (1975)  shows  that,  unlike  the  theory  of  pronominalization 
suggested  in  Givon  (1970;  1975),  Zulu  permits  two  different  forms  of  pronouns  to  co- 
exist in  one  clause  with  a single  co-referring  noun.  This  happens  when  the  subject  marker 
(SM)  on  the  verb  functions  as  a pronoun  and  occurs  with  a left-dislocated  or  right- 
dislocated  lexical  noun  phrase  alongside  an  unbound  pronoun.  The  unbound  pronoun  is 
used  to  signal  contrast  and  occurs  shortly  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  co-referring 
lexical  noun  phrase.  The  same  scenario  is  possible  with  object  pronouns.  In  Zulu  an 
object  marker  on  the  verb  is  an  indication  that  the  co-referring  noun  was  introduced 
earlier  in  the  discourse.  Consequently,  unlike  the  subject  marker,  the  object  marker 
always  functions  as  a pronoun.  When  a lexical  noun  phrase  occurs  after  a co-referring 
bound  pronoun  and/or  unbound  pronoun,  the  objective  is  to  avoid  ambiguity  on  the 
identity  of  the  topic.  According  to  Kunene  right-dislocated  NPs  are  the  expression  of  an 
afterthought.  Examples  (1)  - (6)  below  illustrate  the  Zulu  pronominal  uses. 

(1)  umfana  u-funa  ukudia  (SM  = subject  marker,  functions  as  a marker 

boy  SM-wants  food  of  agreement) 

“The  boy  wants  food.” 
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(2)  umfuna  yena  u-flina  ukudia 
boy  he  he-wants  food 

“But  the  boy  (himself)  he  wants  food.” 

(3)  u-shaya  imbongolo 
he-hit  donkey 
“He  hits  a donkey.” 

(4)  u-ya-yi-shaya 
he-asp.-it-hit 
“He  hits  it.” 


(Contrastive  reading  added  to  a left- 
dislocated  NP) 

(No  object  marker ) 


(The  object  marker  indicates  that  the  co- 
referring lexical  NP  was  introduced  in 
the  discourse  earlier) 


(5)  u-ya-yi-shaya  imbongolo  (Afterthought) 

he-asp.-it-hit  donkey 
“He  hits  it,  the  donkey” 


(6)  U-ya-yi-shaya  yona  imbongolo  (Contrastive  reading  added  to  a right- 

he-asp.-it-hit  it  donkey  dislocated  NP) 

“But  he  hits  jt,  the  donkey.” 

I had  no  access  to  Givon’s  article  The  Magical  Number  Two,  Bantu  Pronouns 


and  the  Theory  of  Pronominalization")  which  is  the  source  of  Kunene’s  analysis  of  Zulu. 
The  latter  has  indeed  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  go  beyond  ‘the  magical  number 
two’  for  co-referring  noun  and  pronouns  within  the  same  sentence  but  not  within  the 
same  clause.  The  objective  of  our  comment  here  is  to  stress  the  fact  that  although  they  are 
rightful  elements  of  a sentence,  functionally,  right  or  left-dislocated  noun  phrases  are  not 
generally  considered  arguments  of  the  clause  This  is  why  these  constructions  are  referred 
to  as  “dislocation.  Although  it  is  not  shown  on  this  written  version,  there  is  probably  a 
pause  in  the  speech  after  the  unbound  pronoun,  which  follows  the  left  dislocated  NP  and 
before  the  unbound  pronoun  preceding  the  right  dislocated  element  This  sets  them  apart 
syntactically  because  of  their  informative  value.  This  reading  is  necessary  for  the 
sentences  to  be  meaningful  The  unbound  pronoun  probably  carries  more  stress  than  the 
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bound  pronoun  in  this  specific  context.  In  chapter  6 of  the  present  inquiry  we  will  present 
a more  detailed  argument  on  the  issue  of  left-  and  right-dislocation. 

2.2.2.  Focus  and  the  Scope  of  Assertion:  Some  Bantu  Evidence 

When  a verb  phrase  in  a sentence  is  of  the  type  verb  + complement,  it  could 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  decide  what  part  of  the  assertion  is  actually  in  focus.  Is  it  the 
verb,  is  it  the  complement,  or  are  both  the  verb  and  its  complement  under  focus'i’  The 
objective  of  this  article  written  by  Givon  (1975),  is  to  uncover  the  grammatical  clues  to 

the  right  interpretation. 

In  Bemba  as  in  most  Bantu  languages,  the  subject-marker  on  the  verb  functions  as 
a pronoun  when  there  is  no  overt  lexical  noun  phrase  in  the  subject  position.  The 
language  also  uses  two  focus  markers  -dif-  and  -d-  affixed  to  the  verb.  The  first  one 

indicates  that  the  whole  verb  phrase  except  the  bound  pronoun  is  under  focus.  The  second 
restricts  the  scope  of  the  focus  to  the  complement.  There  are  no  examples  in  the  paper 
with  a lexical  noun  phrase  in  subject  position.  This  seems  to  indicate  that,  these  focus 
morphemes  occur,  when  the  topic  of  the  sentence  has  been  established  and  surfaces  in  the 
form  of  a bound  pronoun. 

Rwanda,  like  Bemba,  uses  two  focus  markers  on  the  verb.  The  difference  with 
Rwanda  is  that  the  marker  -drct-  occurs  when  there  is  no  complement  after  the  verb,  while 

the  marker  -d-  is  used  when  the  scope  of  the  focus  is  the  verb  and  its  complement  or 

when  the  complement  only  is  under  focus.  Left-dislocation  in  Rwanda  reintroduces  a 
topic  in  the  discourse  and  is  limited  to  definite  and  generic  noun  phrases.  When  the  object 
pronoun  on  the  verb  is  co-referential  with  a left  dislocated  or  a right  dislocated 


constituent,  the  language  uses  -dm-  to  indicate  overtly  that  these  constructions  are  not 

under  the  scope  of  the  focus.  If  the  subject  pronoun  is  co-referential  with  a left  dislocated 
or  a right  dislocated  noun  phrase,  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  type  of  focus  marker  used 
(see  examples  7a  - 7b  below).  However,  when  manner  adverbs  like  ‘hard'  or  ‘much’ 
modify  the  verb  in  a construction  where  a subject  pronoun  is  co-referent  with  a left 
dislocated  constituent,  the  language  uses  only  -am-  (See  examples  8a  - 8b  below). 

(7)  a.  Yohani  y-a-koze  cyaane  (Neutral  construction  allowing  both  types 

“John  worked  hard.”  of  focus  markers) 

b.  Yohani  y-ara-koze  cyaane 
“John  worked  hard.” 

(8)  a.  *Yohani,  y-a-koze  cyaane  (Construction  with  adverb  of  manner 

“John,  he  worked  hard.”  And  left  dislocated  subject  NP) 

b.  Yohani,  y-ara-  koze  cyaane 
“John,  he  worked  hard.” 

There  is,  says  Givon,  no  transparent  reason  why  the  topicalization  of  the  subject 

noun  phrase  should  play  a role  in  the  focusing  situation  within  the  verb  phrase.  The  facts 
presented  here  are  very  interesting  with  respect  to  topic  studies.  Unfortunately  for  the 
present  work,  topic  related  issues  are  touched  upon  only  very  superficially.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  for  us  to  see,  for  instance,  what  happens  with  the  focus  marker  when  we 
have  a right  dislocated  subject  NP. 

2.2.3.  Hierarchies  of  Natural  Topic  in  Shona 

Annie  Hawkinson  and  Larry  Hyman  (1974),  in  this  paper,  show  that  in  Shona 
three  levels  of  grammar  (syntax,  semantics  and  pragmatics)  use  different  strategies  to 
rank  nominals  according  to  the  probability  of  their  being  topic  of  a sentence.  In  Shona, 
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when  a noun  from  one  class  is  conjoined  with  a noun  of  another  class,  the  pronoun  used 
to  refer  to  both  favors  the  conjunct  human  over  the  conjunct  animate  If  both  conjuncts 
are  inanimate  and  belong  to  different  classes,  the  language  uses  a specific  gender  to 
resolve  the  conflict.  Animacy  therefore  plays  an  important  role  in  the  choice  of  the 
pronoun  in  Shona.  The  grammatical  hierarchy  for  accessibility  to  the  subject  slot  is 
“subject  in  active  sentences>accusative  object  in  passive  sentences>  benefactive 
object>dative  object”  When  an  object  NP  is  topicalized,  an  incorporated  object  pronoun 
binding  the  topic  to  the  predication  occurs  in  the  position  before  the  verb  stem.  The 
hierarchy  valid  for  the  subject  position  also  applies  to  constituents  accessing  the  object 
marker  slot  on  the  verb.  When  looking  at  the  hierarchy  of  natural  topic,  agents  come  first, 
followed  by  benefactives  then  accusatives.  According  to  the  authors  this  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  since  agents  are  at  the  origin  of  events,  they  tend  to  be  the  natural  topic  of 
a discourse  and  consequently  are  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  topic  accessibility.  Inversely, 
accusative  comes  last  on  the  scale  because  people  talk  more  about  other  people  than 
about  inanimate  objects.  Animacy,  again,  plays  an  important  role  in  the  scale  of  topic 
accessibility.  Moreover  “the  unmarked  position  for  topic  in  Shona  (.  . .)  is  the  subject  slot 
in  the  sentence.”  Marked  topics,  like  accusatives  passivized  into  subjects,  also  tend  to 
occupy  the  sentence  initial  position  Topicalization  therefore  allows  nouns  that  are  lower 
in  the  hierarchy  (like  accusatives)  to  occupy  a higher  position  (subject  of  the  sentence). 
Hawkinson  and  Hyman  identify  the  difference  between  marked  and  unmarked  topic  in 
Shona  in  this  way.  the  former  is  usually  coded  as  new  information,  while  the  latter  is  old 
information 

In  some  languages  the  difference  between  old  and  new  information  is  made 
through  the  use  of  definite  or  indefinite  determiners.  In  Shona  there  are  no  definite  or 
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indefinite  markers.  The  language  uses  three  different  strategies  to  establish  what  is  being 
talked  about  The  grammatical  strategy  helps  determine  the  natural  position  of  a given 
noun  in  the  sentence.  The  semantic  strategy  gives  the  position  of  the  noun  in  the  scale  of 
topic  hierarchy.  The  pragmatic  strategy  determines  what  is  being  talked  about. 

Although  there  are  grounds  for  ranking  nominals  in  terms  of  animacy  and  case, 
the  explanation  given  for  the  order  of  occurrence  in  the  topic  hierarchy  should  be  based 
on  facts.  People  certainly  talk  about  other  people,  but  the  assertion  above  is  not  based  on 
scientific  documentation  showing  that  people  actually  talk  more  about  other  people  than 
about  objects  or  events.  Also,  this  paper  was  written  long  ago  and  lacks  the  insight  now 
available  on  topic-related  issues,  like  the  difference  between  marked  and  unmarked 
constructions.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  see  how  there  seems  to  be  something  like  a 
conspiracy  at  all  levels  of  grammar,  a propensity  for  the  coding  of  natural  topic. 

2. 2. 4.  Chichewa 

Bresnan  and  Mchombo  (1986,  1987)  provide  the  insight  from  Chichewa.  In  both 
articles  there  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  similarities  existing  between  argument 
agreement  on  the  verb  and  pronominalization.  The  studies  are  within  the  framework  of 
Lexical  Functional  Grammar,  which  was  developed  previously  by  both  analysts.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  second  article  is  but  an  improved  version  of  the  first  one. 

According  to  the  results  of  different  studies  on  various  Bantu  languages,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  object  marker  (OM)  on  the  verb  is  in  complementary  distribution  with  a 
lexical  object  noun  phrase.  That  is,  they  do  not  co-occur  in  the  same  sentence.  In  some 
Bantu  languages  like  Chichewa,  however,  it  is  possible  to  have  both.  According  to 
Bresnan  and  Mchombo,  in  Chichewa,  "the  free  floating  NP  linked  to  an  OM  ...  is  not 
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really  an  object,  but  a topic”  (1986:282).  As  such,  the  NP  agreeing  with  the  object  marker 
is  not  part  of  the  VP,  and  can  occur  either  before  or  after  the  VP. 


(9)  ndi-ku-fun-a  kufi  ana  anga  [ a-pitiriz-e  phunziro]  (Object  NP) 

I-want  that  children  my  [SM-continue  lesson] 

“1  want  my  children  to  continue  the  lesson.” 

( 1 0)  ndi-ku-fun-a  kufj  ana  anga  [a-fi-p1fjr'iz-e]  phunziro  (Topic  NP) 

I-want  that  children  my  [SM-OM-continue]  lesson 
“I  want  my  children  to  continue  it,  the  lesson.” 


The  subject  marker  (SM)  is  more  ambiguous  and  may  function  either  as  an 
agreement  marker  or  as  an  incorporated  pronoun  when  there  is  no  lexical  NP  in  subject 
position.  A lexical  NP  agreeing  with  the  subject  marker  “could  be  either  a true  subject 
with  which  the  verb  shows  grammatical  agreement,  or  it  could  be  a topic  NP  related  by 
anaphoric  agreement”  to  the  pronominal  subject  bound  to  the  verb  (1986:287).  The 
difference  between  a subject  NP  and  a topic  NP  resides  in  their  function.  The  subject  NP 
is  an  argument  of  the  verb  in  the  clause  and  the  topic  NP  is  not.  The  topic  has  a function 
at  the  level  of  discourse.  Another  topic  construction  would  be  the  relative  clause,  where 
“the  relative  pronoun  or  relativized  constituent  universally  bears  the  TOP  function” 
(1987:757).  Like  most  languages,  Chichewa  also  has  a set  of  independent  pronouns. 
When  they  occur,  these  independent  pronouns  are  used  to  introduce  new  topics  in  the 
discourse  or  to  mark  contrast  (Bresnan  and  Mchombo  1987:  768),  they  do  not  link  the 
anaphora  to  the  topic  of  its  embedding  sentence 

In  their  analysis  Bresnan  and  Mchombo  also  argue  that,  given  that  a VP  is  the 
only  mandatory  element,  a sentence  in  Chichewa  consists  of  an  “optional  subject  NP,  a 
VP  and  an  optional  topic  NP,  all  unordered  with  respect  to  each  other  “ (1986:281).  This 
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freedom  places  the  lexical  NP  subject  at  the  same  level  of  sentence  structure  as  the  topic, 
making  it  actually  “another  topic  NP  generated  at  the  topmost  level  of  S structure  and 
anaphorically  linked  to  the  SM,  which  optionally  functions  pronominally”  (1986:291). 
The  following  examples  are  presented  in  the  paper  without  a standard  English  translation. 

(11)  a.  njuchi  zi-na-wa-lum-a^  alenje 

bees  [SM-past-OM-bite-indic.]  hunters 
S VP  TOPIC 

b.  [zi-na-wa-lum-a  ] alenje  njuchi 

VP  TOPIC  S 

c.  alenje  [zi-na-wa-lum-a]  njuchi 

TOPIC  VP  S 

d.  [zi-na-wa-lum-a]  njuchi  alenje 

VP  S TOPIC 

e.  njuchi  alenje  [zi-na-wa-lum-a] 

S TOPIC  VP 

f alenje  njuchi  [zi-na-wa-lum-a] 

TOPIC  S VP 

Using  the  framework  of  Lexical-Functional  Grammar,  Bresnan  and  Mchombo 
then  propose  the  following  explanation  to  the  similarities  existing  between  grammatical 
agreement  and  anaphoric  binding.  “It  may  be  functional  ambiguity  in  the  structural  form 
of  topic  and  subject  constructions  in  Bantu  that  has  led  to  the  evolution  of  the 
incorporated  subject  pronominal  into  a grammatical  agreement  marker”.  Despite  their 
explanations,  Bresnan  and  Mchombo’s  analysis  is  very  confusing  and  their  argument, 
somehow  circular 

Unlike  what  happens  in  Chichewa,  some  Bantu  languages  let  the  OM  function  as 
an  agreement  marker  or  an  incorporated  pronoun.  One  of  these  languages  is  Swahili  (cf 
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section  2.2.5.)  In  Bresnan  and  Mchombo’s  theory-,  what  differentiates  an  incorporated 
pronoun  from  an  agreement  marker  is  “the  presence  or  the  absence  of  a semantic  attribute 
in  the  lexical  content  of  the  affix.”  Once  the  incorporated  pronoun  (either  SM  or  OM) 
loses  its  pronominal  reference  it  is  reinterpreted  as  a grammatical  agreement  marker. 

The  analysis  gives  the  reader  a good  insight  of  the  heterogeneity  of  Bantu 
languages  with  respect  to  how  they  handle  agreement  and  anaphora.  This  fact  will  be 
useful  in  chapter  3 of  the  present  work,  where  a justification  for  classifying  Batoufam  as 
“Bantu”  is  given 


2.2.5.  Swahili 


In  Swahili,  the  subject  marker  (SM)  on  the  verb  may  function  as  agreement 

marker  or  as  incorporated  pronoun.  The  object  marker  (OM)  on  the  verb  has  a more 

complex  distribution.  When  the  referent  of  the  object  is  animate,  the  OM  may  function 

either  as  an  agreement  marker  or  as  an  incorporated  pronoun  binding  a topic  to  the 

predication.  When  the  referent  is  inanimate  the  OM  functions  only  as  an  incorporated 

pronoun  linking  the  dislocated  topic  to  the  predication. 

(12)  a Asha  a-na-m-pend-a  Juma 

Asha  SM-pres-OM-like-indic  Juma  (OM  as  agreement  marker) 

“Asha  likes  Juma.” 

b kitabu  mwalimu  a-li-ki-penda 

book  teacher  SM-tense-OM-like  (OM  as  a pronoun  linking  a 

“The  book,  the  teacher  liked  it.”  Topic  to  the  predicate) 

c.  n-a-som-a  kitabu 
I-tense-read  book 
“I  read  a book.” 

d.  n-a-ki  -som-a  kitabu 
I-tense-OM-read  book 
“I  read  the  book.” 


(OM  giving  a definite  or  a 
specific  reading  to  the  Object) 
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Examples  (12)  b.  and  c.  show  that  the  OM  is  also  used  with  inanimates  to  indicate 
that  the  referring  NP  requires  a definite  or  a specific  reading.  The  rule  in  Swahili  for  the 
interpretation  of  OM  is  not  straightforward.  According  to  Bresnan  and  Mchombo 
(1987:777)  what  is  happening  is  simply  that  Swahili  is  at  a stage  of  its  evolution  where 
the  process  of  grammaticization  of  the  incorporated  OM  pronoun  into  an  object 
agreement  marker  is  now  taking  place  in  the  language.  The  two  papers  are  among  the  few 
dealing  explicitly  with  topic  issues  in  Bantu  languages. 

2.2.6.  Topicalization  and  Relativization  in  Dzamba  and  Lingala 

Bokamba  (1975)  addresses  two  issues  in  Dzamba  and  Lingala.  The  first  one  is 
whether  they  are  languages  of  the  Immediate-Dominance  type,  which  does  not  concern 
us.  The  other  issue  is  that  though  topicalization  and  left-dislocation  are  two  distinct 
structures  in  a language  like  English,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  a distinction  in 
Dzamba  or  Lingala.  The  claim,  however,  doesn’t  sound  reasonable.  Dislocation  is 
appropriate  when  a topic  is  re-introduced  in  the  discourse,  while  topicalization  is  used 
when  a constituent  as  member  of  a group  is  singled  out  and  possibly  contrasted  with  the 
other  members  of  the  group.  Examples  (13),  (14)  and  (15)  below  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  constructions 

(13)  Mary  bought  presents  for  her  parents  yesterday. 

(14)  The  knife  she  gave  to  her  father  (Topicalization) 

(15)  As  to  the  knife,  she  gave  it  to  her  father  (Left  dislocation) 

Both  topicalization  and  left  dislocation  require  some  kind  of  antecedence  in  the 
discourse  or  pragmatic  context.  They  cannot  be  used  to  introduce  arguments  that  are 
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completely  new.  The  importance  of  Bokamba  for  the  present  work  is  that  it  raises  the 
question  of  whether  left  dislocation  and  topicalization  can  be  identified  separately  in 
Batoufam.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  developed  in  chapter  6 of  the  dissertation. 


2.3.  Summary  of  the  Chapter  and  Conclusion 
This  literature  review  provides  an  assessment  of  the  field  of  research  and 
pinpoints  the  different  avenues  that  are  still  open  to  inquiry.  Approaches  like  the  one 
adopted  by  Vallduvl  that  object  to  the  very  existence  of  the  notion  of  topic  are  easy  to 

refute  because  of  their  limitations.  We  have  seen  the  weaknesses  and  the  self-imposed 
limitations  of  sentence-based  approaches  to  topicality.  Conversely,  those  approaches  that 
argue  for  the  necessity  of  a discourse  context  in  the  study  of  topic  constructions  are  the 
more  convincing  ones.  Because  they  attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  formal  aspects  of  the 
phenomenon,  these  approaches  are  likely  to  provide  a more  reliable  account  of  the 
notion.  Among  other  possibilities,  Chu’s  proposal  to  use  a prototypical  approach  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  created  in  studies  on  topic  sounds  very  appealing. 

Looking  back  on  studies  on  topic  construction  per  se  in  Bantu  languages,  very 
few  can  be  used  as  references  for  our  own  inquiry.  It  appears,  then,  that  almost  all  past 
conclusions  relating  to  topicality  are  yet  to  be  tested  for  these  languages.  The  present 
work  on  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam  is  therefore  a real  challenge  in  more  than  one 
way  since  we  are  also  working  on  a language  that  does  not  have  a written  tradition.  Given 
this  lack  of  written  references,  a brief  overview  of  the  syntax  and  the  morphology  of 
Batoufam  might  be  necessary  here.  The  next  chapter,  that  is  chapter  3,  is  devoted 
precisely  to  the  presentation  of  the  morphology  and  syntax  of  Batoufam  as  one  member 
of  the  Bantu  languages. 


CHAPTER  3 

BATOUFAM  AND  THE  BANTU  LANGUAGES 


3. 1. Introduction:  Is  Batoufam  a Bantu  Language? 

Batoufam  is  a Bamileke  language  spoken  in  that  area  of  western  equatorial  Africa 
called  Grassland  or  Grassfield.  While  some  linguists  consider  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  area  to  be  completely  outside  the  Bantu  sphere,  others  argue  that  the  languages  are 
fully  Bantu.  According  to  scholars  in  the  first  group,  languages  spoken  in  the  Grassfield 
area  do  not  fully  possess  the  characteristics  attested  in  ‘Bantu’  languages.  In  the  analysis 
below  we  show  that  despite  some  dialectal  peculiarities,  Batoufam  is  a rightful  member 
of  the  Bantu  language  family.  Our  argument  is  based  on  observations  made  at  four  levels 
of  grammatical  inquiry:  phonological,  morphological,  syntactic  and  lexical. 


3.2.  Identification  and  Classification  of  Bamileke  Languages 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  European  to  identify  and  study  the  group  of  related 
languages  of  Africa,  later  on  referred  to  as  Bantu  (Johnston,  1919).  They  were  also  the 
first  Europeans  to  set  foot  on  the  coast  of  today’s  Cameroon.  There  is,  however,  no 
historical  account  of  a descriptive  work  done  by  them  on  a Bamileke  language.  The 
Portuguese,  who  even  named  the  country,  probably  never  ventured  into  the  Grassfield, 
which  is  a mountainous  area  inland,  not  easily  accessible  at  that  time. 

There  is  no  explicit  mention  of  the  Bamileke  languages  in  the  often-cited  study 
Comparative  Study  of  the  Bantu  and  Semi -Bantu  Languages  by  Harry  H.  Johnston  (1919) 
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either.  A close  analysis  of  his  Mbudikum  (Sub-Group  Al:  230  a-j),  a Semi-Bantu 
language  of  the  Cameroons  Borderland,  however,  shows  a striking  resemblance  to 
Bamileke  words.  The  difficulty  one  has  today  in  identifying  the  different  dialects  in 
Johnston’s  classification  probably  lies  with  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  names  used 
to  refer  to  some  of  them.  According  to  Johnston’s  classification,  the  following  dialects 
are  members  of  the  Mbudikum  sub-group;  Ba-hom,  Ba-yon,  Ba-ti,  Ba-kum,  Ba-gba,  Mu- 
menya,  Pa-pia,  Pa-yam,  Bali  and  Bamum.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  dialects  or  villages 
these  names  presently  refer  to.  However,  the  last  two  dialects  in  this  group  still  carry 
those  same  names  nowadays,  and  they  are  at  least  very  close  to  the  Bamileke  group 
linguistically,  if  not  actually  members  of  that  family.  Also,  when  looking  on  a map  at  the 
geographic  location  of  the  Mbudikum  as  given  by  Johnston  (1919,vol.  1;  p.697),  it  covers 
the  area  from  the  rivers  Mbam  and  Noun  in  the  east  to  the  Cameroon-Nigeria  borderland 
in  the  west.  And  this  is  precisely  where  Bamileke  speaking  people  are  found  with  other 
Grassfield  groups. 


3 3.  Differences  and  Similarities 

Another  Bantuist  often  referred  to  by  scholars  and  students  is  Malcolm  Guthrie. 
According  to  Guthrie,  the  languages  spoken  in  the  Grassfield  share  some  characteristics 
with  “full  Bantus”  but  there  is  no  clear  relationship  between  the  two  linguistic  groups. 
Those  characteristics  of ‘real’  Bantu  languages  identified  by  Malcolm  Guthrie  (1948:1 1) 
are  the  following: 

• Bantu  languages  are  characterized  by  a system  of  grammatical 
genders  where  a gender  is  generally  made  up  of  two  classes,  one  marking  the 
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singular  and  the  other  marking  the  plural.  There  are  one-class  genders  too. 
Membership  in  a class  is  marked  by  a class  prefix  on  the  word.  The  function 
of  a class  prefix  is  for  agreement;  any  word  that  is  subordinated  to  the  first 
one  must  agree  with  it  in  terms  of  class.  Genders  are  purely  grammatical  in 
nature  and  are  not  organized  around  sex  or  any  other  semantic  notion. 

• Bantu  languages  have  in  their  vocabulary  many  words  that  can  be 
related  by  rules  to  a set  of  hypothetical  common  roots. 

• The  lexicon  is  based  on  a set  of  invariable  cores  or  radical  from 
which  most  words  are  formed  by  an  agglutinative  process. 

• In  the  radicals,  the  vowel  system  is  well  balanced  between  back 
and  front  vowels. 

The  results  of  Guthrie’s  investigation  of  the  Grassfield  indicate  that  languages  of 
the  area  meet  only  the  first  criterion  but  not  the  others.  Although  these  languages  have  a 
system  of  nominal  classes  governing  agreement  in  the  clause,  their  vocabulary,  he  says, 
shows  little  relationship  with  “full  Bantu”. 

There  are  some  problems  with  Guthrie’s  work.  First,  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  in  Bantu,  genders  are  not  organized  around  a semantic  notion.  It  is  still  true  today 
that  most  members  in  a given  class  share  one  or  more  underlying  concepts.  Shona,  for 
example,  which  is  a Bantu  language  that  has  received  a lot  of  attention  from  linguists,  the 
first  nine  classes  are  organized  after  the  following  characteristics: 

- Class  1 is  predominantly  the  class  of  human  beings. 

- Class  2 is  the  plural  of  nouns  in  Class  One. 
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- Class  3 is  the  class  of  trees  body  parts,  long  objects,  atmospheric  phenomena,  and 
miscellaneous  objects.  As  a secondary  prefix  the  marker  of  Class  Three  is  used  to 
describe  large  and  unpleasant  things  or  events. 

- Class  4 is  the  plural  of  nouns  in  Class  3. 

- Class  5 contains  objects  that  usually  occur  in  pair,  seasons,  time,  mass  nouns,  types  of 
landscape  and  other  nouns. 

- Class  6 nouns  are  either  plural  or  neutral  in  number.  They  are  plurals  of  nouns  in 
Classes  1,  5,  1 1,  21  and  14.  The  prefix  of  this  class  is  used  as  a secondary  prefix  to 
indicate  collectivity  or  respect. 

- Class  7 is  where  most  inanimate  objects  are  found.  The  prefix  of  this  class  is  also  used 
to  describe  imperfections  and  diseases. 

- Class  8 nouns  are  the  plural  of  nouns  in  class  7. 

- Class  9 nouns  are  singular  or  neutral.  Animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  some  everyday 
objects  belong  to  this  class. 

Despite  the  fact  that  their  contents  are  varied,  all  twenty-one  noun  classes  in 
Shona  are  nevertheless  organized  around  some  semantic  notions.  This  is  certainly  also 
true  for  other  Bantu  languages,  although  the  content  of  the  classes  may  vary  from  one 
language  to  another.  Swahili,  for  instance,  is  another  well-studied  Bantu  language.  Class 
one  in  Swahili,  is  now  expanding  to  include  entities  carrying  the  trait  [+animate].  In  this 
language  one  does  not  only  find  not  only  child,  but  also  snake  in  class  one.  In  Shona, 
however,  snake  is  still  found  in  class  nine  with  other  animals.  Innovations,  like  the  one 
described  for  Class  one  in  Swahili  are  bound  to  create  some  confusion.  The  analyst  has  to 
be  aware  of  the  possibilities  that  noun  classes  merging  partially  or  totally  into  one 
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another.  As  mentioned  above,  Shona  has  twenty-one  classes  and  Swahili  has  eighteen 
Conversely,  Batoufam  as  spoken  today  possesses  only  seven  noun  classes.  The  nominal 
classes  of  Batoufam  given  below  follow  the  classification  presented  by  Larry  Hyman 
(1972)  in  his  study  of  the  nominal  classes  ofFe2efe?e,  another  East  Bamileke  language. 

The  first  part  of  Hyman’s  study  deals  with  the  phonology  of  Fe?efe?e.  The  second  part 

of  the  study  uses  the  findings  from  the  phonological  analysis  to  draw  insightful 
conclusions  on  the  nominal  classes  of  Fe?efe?e,  both  synchronically  and  diachronically. 

Hyman  first  presents  the  method  used  to  determine  the  classes.  Since  nominal  prefixes 
are  rare  in  East  Bamileke,  concord  affixes  are  used  here  for  the  identification  of  nominal 
classes.  To  show  how  changes  must  have  affected  the  class  system  of  Bamileke 
languages,  Hyman  draws  a morpho-phonological  parallel  between  Fe2efe?e  and  other 

east  and  west  Bamileke  languages.  The  result  is  compared  to  what  is  found  in  Luganda,  a 
Bantu  language  of  East  Africa.  The  analysis  enables  him  to  provide  a “glimpse  of  what 
Proto-Bamileke  must  have  been  like”  (1972:198).  Hyman’s  analysis  also  shows  how  the 
noun  classes  of  east  and  west  Bamileke  relate  to  Bantu.  In  Batoufam  and  in  Fe2efe2e,  the 

groupings  into  classes  are  close  but  they  are  not  identical  First,  Fe2efe2e  has  more 

classes  than  Batoufam.  Also,  entities  in  both  languages  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
same  classes.  For  instance,  while  all  animals  in  Batoufam  are  now  in  class  one,  in 
Fe2efe2e  we  find  animals  both  in  class  one  and  class  nine.  The  following  is  what  we 

propose  as  the  nominal  class  system  of  Batoufam.  There  are  three  classes  of  singular 
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(class  1,  class  3,  and  class  5),  four  classes  of  plural  (class  2,  class  4,  class  6,  and  class  8), 

and  one  mass  class  (class  6a) 

- Class  1 is  predominantly  the  class  of  human  beings.  We  also  find  wild  animals  and  pets 
in  this  class,  e g.:  QW9-a“my  child,”  mviy zhub'WxQW  dog.” 

- Class  2 is  the  plural  of  Class  One,  e.g. ; pvuo  pc  “my  children,”  mvi  y peys  “your 
dogs.” 

- Class  3 is  where  we  find  every  day  objects  and  some  body  parts,  e.g.:  pvu-i  “his 
hand”,  and  kay  zhaya,  “your  dish.”  Some  words  in  this  class  do  not  have  a plural 
form,  e g.:  abc-o ''your  meat,”  pkc  zhays  “your  (plural)  meat.” 

- Class  4 is  the  plural  of  class  3,  when  applicable,  eg.:  mvu  me  “my  hands,”  pkay  maya 
“your  dishes.” 

- Class  5 contains  the  words  for  plants,  some  body  parts  as  well  some  kitchen  utensils, 

and  other  words,  e.g.:  tsa  “my  tree,”  tsyc  “your  forehead,”  Asst? y tsiz/b 

“their  basket,”  ghob  tsaya^'youx  language/speech,”  tsu"'yo\xx  medicine.” 

- Class  6 is  the  plural  of  Class  5,  eg.:  n tsa  me  “my  trees,”  nzye  mub  “their  foreheads,” 
pkasoy  mo  “our  baskets.” 

- Class  6a  is  inherently  plural.  The  words  in  this  class  describe  entities  in  mass,  liquid  or 
powder,  that  cannot  be  counted,  e g.:  pgway mub''W\€\x  salt,”  nsha  me^'my  water,” 


gku  maya  “your  rice.”  We  also  find  in  this  class  some  words  for  abstract  notions  like 
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nciy  niu"'yo\xx  looks,”  ox  nto  ms  “his  business”  which  do  not  have  a singular  form. 

- Class  8 words  are  rare.  The  only  example  found  so  far  in  our  data  is  tsws  tsays 

“your  things/belongings.”  There  is  no  class  7 in  Batoufam. 

Another  linguist,  Gabriel  Nissim  (1977)  has  used  Banjun,  an  east  Bamileke 
dialect,  to  study  the  mechanism  that  must  have  led  to  the  present  day  system  of  noun 
classes  in  Bamileke  languages  in  general.  His  findings  corroborate  Hyman’s  results 
(1972).  In  conclusion,  it  appears  obvious  that  Guthrie’s  conclusions  regarding  the 
semantic  organization  of  noun  classes  and  genders  cannot  be  supported.  Moreover, 
individual  languages  undergo  changes,  and  what  might  look  chaotic  to  him  in  fact  has 
developed  in  a coherent  fashion.  Some  of  his  claims  do  not  hold  for  languages  that  he 
considers  Bantu.  For  example,  it  is  not  always  true  that  membership  in  a class  is  marked 
by  a class  prefix  on  the  word.  The  following  Swahili  examples  are  not  openly  marked  by 
their  class  prefix. 

ziwa  ‘woman’s  breast’  haha  ‘father’  cui  ‘leopard’  simha  ‘lion’ 

pua  ‘nose’  pimda  ‘zebra’  fumo  ‘spear’  tembo  ‘palm  wine 

Guthrie  was  also  handicapped  in  his  comparison  of  word-roots  in  Grassfield 
languages  with  what  has  been  reconstructed  as  Proto-  Bantu.  At  that  time  he  did  not  have 
a reliable  description  of  those  languages  at  his  disposal.  Many  linguists  have  already 
proved  Guthrie’s  statement  wrong  regarding  the  fact  that  languages  in  the  Grassfield  do 
not  share  a common  root  with  other  Bantu  languages  (Greenberg  1962,  1972;  Hyman 
1971,1972,1975).  The  table  below  compares  four  Bamileke  dialects  including  Batoufam 


with  Swahili  and  Proto-Bantu. 
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Table  3-1:  Proto-Bantu.  Swahili  and  four  Bamileke  languages 


Proto-Bantu 

Ghomala2 

Medumba 

Fe2efe? 

Swahili 

Batoufam 

*-humh- 
‘ mould  pottery’ 

bum 

bom 

buum 

fwyauga 

mbup 

‘become  dry’ 

yam 

jum  a 

yip 

kauka 

ujap 

‘know’ 

zhya 

Iciia 

zhi 

-fua- 

zha 

*-ku- 

‘die’ 

Pfa 

hvu 

kwa 

-fa- 

kwig 

‘firewood’ 

khua 

newen 

newi 

-kimi 

rjkhwa 

‘send’ 

tarn 

turn  a 

tarn 

-tnma- 

tap 

*-geni 

‘stranger’ 

Wi 

ngun 

ngau 

-gem- 

nghi 

*-hok(') 

‘arm’ 

pu 

bu 

po 

m-kono 

pvu 

*-bud 

‘dog’ 

m vi 

mbu 

mvua 

m-bwa 

mvig 

*-pd 

‘give’ 

ha 

fci 

ha 

-pa 

ha 

*-tai 
'saliva ' 

men 

nisi 

nt^i 

udende 

flCU 

*-guuC) 

‘foot’ 

khwa 

h', 

khii 

-gnu 

khwa 
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Table  3-1 . . continued. 


*-jani 

‘grass’ 

mghc 

ndnd 

wvcna 

ny-ast 

nys 

*-nama 

‘animal’ 

nom 

nyam 

fW 

ny-ama 

nob 

*-taan6 

‘five’ 

ta 

tan 

tii 

-tano 

to 

‘human  being’ 

m untti 

mcntu 

H’enog 

m-ntu 

mintig 

*-r)wana 

mu 

m an 

muu 

mu-ana 

gw  a 

‘child’ 


This  is  just  a small  set  of  examples,  yet,  the  similarities  between  Proto-Bantu  and 
Bamileke  dialects  are  clear.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  words  is  but  the  result  of  borrowing. 

The  third  point  used  in  Guthrie’s  argument  against  the  inclusion  of  Bamileke  in 
the  Bantu  family  is  that  agglutinative  word  formation  is  limited  in  the  former.  In  the 
identification  of  Bantu  languages,  the  agglutinative  type  of  word  formation  is  probably  an 
important  criterion,  but  not  a necessary  one.  In  the  Indo-European  family,  for  instance, 
research  in  historical  linguistics  has  established  English  as  one  member  of  the  Germanic 
branch.  Linguists  were  able  to  reach  such  conclusions  thanks  to  written  documents 
describing  the  life  and  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  community.  Using  the 
documents  we  can  actually  see  how  the  language  went  through  its  different  stages  from 
Old  English  (OE)  to  today’s  Modern  English  (ME).  This  passage  from  OE  to  ME  was 
characterized  by  changes  at  all  levels  of  grammar.  Structural  changes  show,  for  instance, 
that  English  moved  from  a case-marking  system  to  a system  where  grammatical  function 
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is  signaled  by  word  order  or  prepositions.  Does  this  change  exclude  English  from  the 
Germanic  group  of  languages,  making  Modern  English  and  Old  English  members  of  two 
different  language  families'?’ 

The  problem  with  Bantu,  as  with  most  sub-Saharan  languages  of  Africa,  is  the 
lack  of  written  documents  that  would  show  the  changes  undergone  through  the  centuries. 
The  example  of  English  shows  that  data  from  synchronic  structure  only  is  not  sufficient 
to  explain  all  the  grammatical  relations  between  individual  languages  in  their  present 
states.  Like  other  languages,  Bantu  languages  underwent  many  changes  through  the 
centuries,  as  the  number  of  noun  classes  in  Swahili  and  Shona  show.  Thus,  there  is  no 
solid  ground  for  the  argument  that  Batoufam  in  particular  and  Bamileke  in  general  are  not 
related  to  other  Bantu  languages. 

The  other  point  at  which  Bamileke  fails  Guthrie’s  criteria  is  in  its  ‘complicated’ 
(according  to  Guthrie)  vowel  system  or  ‘obscure  sounds’  (Johnston,  1919).  Bantu 
languages  presumably  have  a balanced  or  Italianate  vowel  system.  For  this  reason,  too, 
Guthrie  labels  them  ‘Bantoid’.  There  are  two  problems  with  this  argument.  First  what  the 
vowel  systems  of  the  Grassfield  languages  depart  from  is  the  ‘Bantu  standard 
pronunciation’  of  the  time.  This  does  not  take  the  actual  pronunciation  of  spoken  dialects 
into  account.  Second,  compare  the  vowel  system  of  Italian  and  Spanish  with  that  of 
French.  By  the  same  criterion  it  would  be  possible  to  claim  that  French  is  a Romanoid 
rather  than  a Romance  language.  This  is  unreasonable.  A similar  disparity  holds  between 
the  phonologies  of  English  and  German.  Yet,  the  phonological  changes  that  took  place 
between  the  two  languages  are  systematic  and  have  been  well  documented. 
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3.4,  Summary  and  Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  we  have  demonstrated  that  the  arguments  for  Bamileke  languages 
as  not  fully  Bantu  are  inaccurate.  First,  we  have  presented  a study  by  Larry  Hyman 
(1972)  on  Fe?efe?e  (like  Batoufam  a east  Bamileke  language).  In  the  study,  Fe?efe?e  is 

compared  with  west  Bamileke  languages  like  Mhui  and  Yemha  . The  results  of  the 
analysis  show  that  west  Bamileke  languages  have  retained  more  of  the  Proto-Bantu  noun 
class  system  than  east  Bamileke.  The  study  also  shows  that  unlike  east  Bamileke,  west 
Bamileke  languages  have  also  retained  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  noun  class  prefixes.  As 
the  next  step,  Hyman  compares  two  Bamileke  dialects  (one  from  the  east  Bamileke  group 
and  the  other  from  the  west  Bamileke  group)  with  Luganda  (a  well  studied  Bantu 
language  of  East  Africa).  From  there,  he  is  able  to  show  in  a convincing  manner,  how 
merging  processes  must  have  developed  in  the  noun  class  system  of  today’s  Bamileke 
dialects.  Our  own  comparative  analysis  of  four  Bamileke  dialects  including  Batoufam, 
with  Swahili  and  Proto-Bantu  reveals  a lot  of  similarities.  This  contradicts  Guthrie’s 
statement  that  languages  in  the  Grassfield  do  not  share  a common  root  with  other  Bantu 
languages  The  apparent  differences  find  their  explanation  in  the  universal  process  of 
changes  through  which  all  human  languages  go  through.  These  changes  are  caused  by 
both  internal  and  external  factors.  In  particular,  we  have  shown  that  the  argument  by 
Guthrie  and  others  that  Bamileke  languages  are  not  agglutinative  is  a non-issue. 

Historical  linguistics  and  recent  sociolinguistic  studies  by  Labov  tell  us  that  languages  are 
always  undergoing  changes.  These  changes  may  affect  the  phonology,  the  lexicon  and  the 
grammar.  Both  agglutinative  and  non-agglutinative  languages  may  be  found  in  one  single 
language  family.  German  uses  more  affixation  than  English,  although  they  are  both 
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Germanic  languages.  The  German  type  of  case  marking  which  was  still  present  in  Old 
English  is  now  replaced  by  word  order  in  Modern  English. 

From  the  facts  above,  the  name  Bantoid  doesn’t  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  term 
for  Bamileke.  The  other  name  used  by  some  linguists  to  describe  languages  found  in  the 
same  area  as  Batoufam  is  ‘Semi-Bantu’.  There  is  no  doubt  that  linguists  have  a real 
problem  with  these  languages  because  they  are  not  ‘fully’  Bantu.  On  the  other  hand  they 
cannot  be  completely  ruled  out  as  non-Bantu  either.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
Guthrie’s  classification  of  Bantu  languages,  his  list  of  linguistic  traits,  typical  of  Bantu 
languages  but  lacking  in  ‘Bantoid’  languages,  was  challenged  on  more  than  one  ground 
by  linguists  like  Joseph  Greenberg  (1949).  Greenberg,  in  his  analysis  of  the  status  of  the 
languages  of  Grassfield,  points  out  accurately  that  when  looking  at  the  classification  of 
Indo  European  languages  for  instances,  no  language  is  labeled  ‘semi-X’  or  ‘semi-Y’. 
Instead,  what  we  have  are  terms  like  Slavic,  Germanic,  Celtic  or  Italic. 

After  Johnston,  Guthrie,  Doke  and  Greenberg,  other  linguists  like  Larry  Hyman 
and  Jan  Voorhoeve  (1980)  worked  intensively  on  the  analysis  of  Bamileke  languages. 
Their  conclusions  have  indicated  that  Bamileke  languages  are  Bantu  languages.  The  same 
conclusion  was  reached  by  a team  of  African,  American  and  French  researchers  working 
on  the  description  of  languages  in  the  Grassfield  (Allas  Lwguisliqe  de  L 'Afrique 
Centrale:  Le  Cameroun.  1985).  In  spite  of  these  findings,  some  linguists  still  refer  to 
those  languages  as  “Semi-Bantu  ” 

The  main  problem  with  this  classification  of  languages  into  Bantu  or  non  Bantu 
is  the  fact  that  researches  have  now  shown  that  languages  in  the  Grassfield  most  probably 
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came  into  existence  first.  Yet,  Bantu  is  still  used  as  the  reference,  as  if  that  is  where 
everything  started  The  terms  Bantoid  and  Semi-Bantu  are  therefore  inapt. 

What  is  needed  here  is  a comparative  study  (both  synchronically  and 
diachronically)  of  Bamileke  languages  and  the  representative  of  each  of  the  other  Bantu 
groups.  Such  a study,  by  tracking  changes  both  at  the  phonological  and  the 
morphological  level  would  certainly  give  linguists  a clear  picture  of  what  happened.  A 
thorough  comparative  analysis  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  study.  However,  the 
studies  done  so  far,  as  well  as  the  analyses  and  conclusions  provided  by  different  scholars 
on  this  issue  seem  objective  enough.  The  best  of  them  show  that  Bamileke  languages  in 
general  and  Batoufam  in  particular  are  closely  related  to  other  Bantu  languages. 

From  our  discussion  above,  there  emerges  a significant  characteristic  difference 
between  the  two  sub-groups  of  Bantu  languages,  which  can  be  termed  as  “morphology 
versus  word  order.”  In  Bantu  languages  like  Swahili  where  the  agglutinative  type  of  word 
formation  dominates,  morphology  plays  a central  role  in  the  coding  of  grammatical 
functions.  In  Bamileke  languages,  especially  in  Batoufam  where  word  formation  is  less 
elaborate,  morphology  plays  a lesser  role.  Instead,  word  order  and  free  morphemes  are 
more  often  used  to  mark  grammatical  function.  As  a result,  a morphological  approach  to 
Batoufam  would  not  be  as  revealing  of  its  structures  as  an  approach  that  considers  word 
order  and  free  markers  as  the  primary  object  of  study.  This  leads  us  to  the  investigation  of 
topic  structures  in  that  language,  which  are  mainly  expressed  by  word  order  and  free 
morphemes  that  have  little  to  do  with  morphology. 

The  following  chapter  is  an  evaluation  of  different  methods  of  topic 
identification,  and  how  they  can  apply  to  Batoufam.  In  chapter  5 some  of  the  methods 
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evaluated  in  chapter  4 are  used  for  the  identification  and  analysis  of  topic  constructions  in 
Batoufam.  Chapter  6 deals  with  two  issues  prevalent  in  discourse  studies.  One  is  the  issue 
of  right  dislocation:  Is  right  dislocation  in  Batoufam  a topic  structure  or  something  else‘1’ 
The  second  issue  deals  with  the  two  discourse  notions  topic  and  focus.  The  specific 
question  then  is  whether  topic  in  Batoufam  can  actually  carry  focus‘1’ 


CHAPTER  4 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  TOPIC  AND  TOPIC  CONSTRUCTIONS 

IN  BATOUFAM 


4. 1 ■ Definition  of  Topic 

In  linguistic  studies,  there  are  probably  as  many  definitions  of  ‘topic’  as  there  are 
linguists  working  on  the  subject.  To  put  it  differently,  each  linguist  working  on  the 
subject  seems  to  have  his/her  own  definition  of ‘topic’.  To  make  things  even  more 
confusing,  some  linguists  use  ‘topic’  and  ‘theme’  alternatively  to  describe  the  same 
phenomenon  (Kuno  1975:  419;  Halliday  & Hasan,  1976;  Justus,  1975:  219).  “In  the 
prototypical  case,  the  topic  (theme,  “given”  information)  can  be  understood  as  that  part 
of  the  sentence  structure  that  is  being  presented  by  the  speaker  as  readily  available  in  the 
hearer’s  memory”  (Hajicova  et  al.,  1995:81) 

Many  linguists,  however,  draw  a line  between  topic  and  theme.  Given  (1983:8 

and  1993:21 1),  for  instance,  distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  thematic  paragraphs  and 
topics/participants.  A thematic  paragraph  is  about  the  same  theme,  and  topics/participants 
may  change  within  a paragraph  without  any  change  in  thematic  continuity.  The  theme 
ties  a unit  of  discourse  together  at  the  paragraph  level  while  topicality  manifests  itself 
grammatically  at  the  clause  level.  There  is  quite  a bit  of  confusion  here  since,  according 
to  Givon  (1993:202),  a participant  is  topical  not  because  of  its  grammatical  status,  but 

because  it  is  “recurrent  across  a multi-clause  span.”  One  is  tempted  to  ask  where  in  a 
paragraph  a topic  stops  and  the  theme  takes  over. 
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Others  like  Dik  (1978,  1980)  distinguish  between  topic  as  constituent  of  the 
predication  and  both  theme  and  tail  as  two  non-argument  topics.  The  theme  is  found  to 
the  left  of  the  clause  while  a tail  occurs  to  the  right  of  the  clause.  Left  and  right  - 
dislocations  are  the  other  two  terms  used  by  most  linguists  to  refer  to  Dik’s  theme  and  tail 
respectively.  Left  dislocation  is  generally  accepted  as  a topicalization  device,  but  some 
linguists  like  Hyman  (1975)  and  Chu  (1998)  do  not  recognize  right-dislocation  as  a topic 
structure.  Right-dislocation,  they  say,  is  the  expression  of  an  afterthought  that  does  not 
present  any  of  the  characteristics  of  topic  constructions.  This  claim  of  Hyman,  Chu  and 
others  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

Additional  terminological  confusion  arises  when  some  linguists  describe  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  frame  of ‘topic’  versus  ‘antitopic’  (Chafe,  1975:  53,  Lambrecht, 

1993:  1 18).  What  is  an  ‘antitopic’"^  The  analysts  use  different  approaches  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  Chafe,  like  Hyman  and  Chu,  describes  antitopic  as  the  expression  of  an 
afterthought.  Lambrecht  (1993:303),  for  his  part,  views  the  construction  as  a palliative  to 
a coding  deficiency.  A speaker  uses  right  detachment,  he  says,  because  the  information 
carried  by  the  topic  pronoun  is  insufficient  for  the  felicitous  processing  of  the  message. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  terminology  used  by  linguists  that 
there  has  not  been  a universal  definition  of  topic.  Unlike  the  grammatical  subject  in  a 
clause,  topicality  seems  to  be  fuzzier  and  therefore,  experienced  differently  from  one 
analyst  to  another 

A topic  for  Chafe  is  the  “focus  of  consciousness”  at  different  levels  of  discourse. 
Topics  do  not  need  to  be  verbalized,  they  “may  arise  in  the  mind  of  interlocutors  without 
ever  being  made  overt  in  language”  (1994:121).  In  his  characterization.  Chafe  gives 
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priority  to  a cognitive  reading  of  topic  in  discourse:  as  long  as  it  is  a focus  of 
consciousness,  anything  in  a discourse  from  referents,  states  or  events  can  be  topical. 
This  characterization  seems  to  encompass  too  much  and  can  be  too  easily  extended  to 
cover  such  different  notions  of  discourse  as  coherence,  setting  and  background.  There  is 
no  question  that  for  a coherent  discourse  all  these  units  have  to  work  in  symbiosis.  But 
for  any  meaningful  analysis  they  should  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another. 

Unlike  Chafe,  Givon  (1993:  201)  makes  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  “ 
topicality  is  a property  of  the  nominal  participants  (‘referents’,  NPs)  in  clauses. 
Although  a topic  is  coded  at  the  clause  level  it  is  a discourse  notion  because  for  a referent 
to  be  topical,  it  has  to  be  recurrent  across  clauses”.  Nominal  participants  are  topical  when 
the  information  in  the  clause  is  “about  them”. 

Most  analysts  like  Givon  stress  the  centrality  of  aboutness  in  their  definition  of 
topic.  Says  Lambrecht  ( 1 993 : 1 1 8)  “ The  topic  of  a sentence  is  the  thing  which  the 
proposition  expressed  by  the  sentence  is  about". 

Chu  (1993,1996b,  1998),  agreeing  with  the  importance  of  aboutness,  stresses  in 
his  arguments  that  “clause-linking”  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  for  an 
adequate  definition  of  topic.  Topic,  as  he  points  out,  is  not  a discrete  notion.  Many 
different  types  of  devices  can  be  used  separately  or  jointly  for  the  coding  of  a topic  in 
discourse.  According  to  Chu,  topic  is  a phenomenon  that  develops  along  a continuum 
from  the  “minimally  coded  unmarked  ones”  to  the  “maximally  coded  marked  ones”.  The 
various  coding  devices  correlate  with  the  different  functions  of  a topic  as  we  move  along 
that  continuum.  If  we  follow  this  functional  and  cognitively  perceptive  perspective,  we 
can  easily  see  the  reason  why  the  notion  is  so  difficult  to  comprehend.  Most  analysts  give 
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credit  to  only  one  of  its  multiple  facets,  disregarding  the  rest.  The  notion  of  topic,  Chu 
concludes,  would  be  handled  more  effectively  if  these  differences  were  acknowledged 
and  analyzed  using  the  prototype  approach.  Using  this  approach  indicates  that  the  analyst 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  some  nominals  possess  a higher  degree  of  topicality  than 
others.  “The  most  typical  cases  constitute  the  prototype  that  possesses  all  the  attributes  of 
a topic.  Less  typical  ones  are  those  that  possess  fewer  attributes  but  are  nonetheless 
recognizable  as  topics"(Chu,  1998:253). 

Cross-linguistic  studies  seem  to  support  Chu’s  claim  for  Chinese  that  topic  is  not 
a discrete  notion. 


4 2.  Methods  of  Topic  Identification  Used  by  Linguists 
Methods  used  by  linguists  for  the  identification  of  topic  constructions  vary  from 
one  school  of  thought  to  another.  Although  they  all  claim  to  be  working  on  the  same 
notion,  the  analyses  below  present  approaches  to  topic  identification  that  are  quite 
different  from  one  another. 

4 2. 1 . Haiicova  et  al  on  the  Functional  Generative  Description 

Hajicova  et  al.  (1995)  using  the  framework  of  Functional  Generative  Description 
presents  topic  as  a member  of  the  topic-focus  articulation  (TFA).  According  to  their 
model,  analysts  use  a question  test  and  three  variables  for  the  identification  of  topic.  The 
three  variables  are: 

• Systemic  Ordering  (SO):  SO  is  the  hierarchy  of  the  verbal  arguments  in  a 
sentence,  which  also  determines  the  underlying  word  order  in  the  focus  part  of 
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the  sentence.  In  English  the  SO  has  the  following  pattern:  time  — actor  — 
addressee  - objective  - origin  - effect  - manner  - direction  (source)  - means  - 
direction  (destination)  — locative.  For  a given  pair,  the  leftmost  argument  on 
the  systemic  scale  precedes  any  other  element  to  its  right  and  this  is  reflected 
in  their  ordering  in  a sentence. 

• Communicative  Dynamism  (CD)  and  word  order:  CD  divides  a sentence 
between  topic  (as  the  less  dynamic  element)  and  the  focus  (the  most  dynamic 
element  of  the  sentence).  If  a rightmost  element  on  the  SO  scale  occurs  before 
a leftmost  element,  it  then  follows  from  the  CD  that  the  former  is  less 
dynamic  than  the  latter  and  belongs  to  the  topic.  The  verb  is  found 
“immediately  after  or  before  the  boundary  between  topic  and  focus”,  and  can 
therefore  be  either  in  the  topic  or  the  focus  part  of  the  predication. 

• Contextually  Bound  (CB)  and  Non-Bound  (NB)  lexical  occurrences.  CB 
elements  belong  to  the  topic,  while  NB  constituents  are  part  of  the  focus. 
Unstressed  pronouns  for  instance,  are  always  CB. 


4.2.2.  Chafe  on  Typology 

In  his  early  papers  Chafe  (1975:  49)  distinguishes  two  types  of  topics:  topic 
English  Style,  where  there  is  a ‘focus  of  contrast’  and  topic  Chinese  Style,  where  “the 
topic  sets  a spatial,  temporal,  or  individual  framework  within  which  the  main  predication 


holds”. 
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(1)  The  play,  John  saw  yesterday  (topic  English  Style) 

(2)  nei-xie  shumu  shu-shen  da  (topic  Chinese  Style) 

those  tree  tree-trunk  big 
“Those  trees  have  big  trunks.” 

The  fact  that  topic  English  Style  is  a contrastive  focus  that  has  been  moved  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  made  Chafe  question  the  terminology  used  to  refer  to  these 
constructions  (1975:50).  In  his  subsequent  studies.  Chafe  modifies  his  typology  of  topic 
phenomena  (section  4.1).  According  to  the  revised  definition,  whatever  is  the  focus  of 
consciousness  at  different  levels  of  discourse  is  a topic.  Topics  do  not  need  to  be 
verbalized,  they  “may  arise  in  the  mind  of  interlocutors  without  ever  being  made  overt  in 
language”  (1994:121).  By  giving  priority  to  a cognitive  reading  of  topics  in  discourse  it 
now  became  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Chafe  to  suggest  a procedure  for  their 
identification.  There  is  therefore  nothing  else  to  say  about  his  conclusions. 

4.2.3.  Keenan  and  Schieffelin’s  Conversational  Analysis 

Keenan  & Schieffelin  (1976)  take  topic  as  a discourse  notion.  Their  approach  is 
the  conversational  analysis  of  the  speech  of  children  and  adults.  The  data  they  collect 
show  how  topic  is  initiated,  sustained,  and  dropped  in  discourse.  The  results  of  their 
analyses  reveal  that  discourse  topics  are  either  continuous  or  discontinuous.  Continuous 
discourse  topics  are  either  collaborating  or  incorporating.  A collaborating  discourse  topic 
describes  a situation  where  two  or  more  utterances  following  one  another  share  the  same 
discourse  topic.  An  incorporating  discourse  topic  integrates  the  information  of  the 
preceding  utterance.  Discontinuous  discourse  is  characterized  by  a re-introduced 
discourse  topic  or  a newly  introduced  discourse  topic.  The  former  re-introduces  in  a 
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discourse  a subject  that  was  mentioned  earlier  and  abandoned.  The  latter  introduces  into 
the  discourse  a subject  that  is  to  be  found  nowhere  in  the  previous  utterances.  Their 
analysis  is  done  from  a perspective  that  is  more  semantic/pragmatic  than  grammatical  and 
is  closer  to  the  definition  of  topic  that  one  would  find  in  literary  studies. 

4.2,4.  Lambrecht’s  Topic  vs.  Focus  Analysis 

Lambrecht  (1994:  1 17)  starts  with  the  claim  that  sentence  topic  or  clause  topic  is 
distinct  from  discourse  topic  [stress  original],  the  latter  having  more  to  do  with  text 
cohesion  than  concrete  grammatical  coding,  which  is  his  area  of  interest.  He  however 
acknowledges  a few  pages  later  that  sometimes  the  syntactic  structure  of  a sentence  alone 
is  not  enough  for  topic  identification  and  “it  is  often  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
discourse  context  in  which  the  sentence  is  embedded.”  (1994:120)  He  also  stresses  the 
point  that  a distinction  should  be  made  between  the  pragmatic  category  “topic”  and  the 
grammatical  category  “topic  expression”.  The  former  designates  an  entity,  a referent  “ 
which  exists  independently  of  its  linguistic  manifestation”,  and  the  latter  is  a linguistic 
representation  of  the  former.  He  furthermore  asserts  that  the  structural  domain  of  the 
topic  expression  is  “the  clause  or  phrase,  not  the  sentence  or  the  discourse.”  (1994: 130). 

It  is  certainly  a valid  distinction,  yet  in  most  literature  the  term  topic  is  used  for  both. 
Lambrecht,  as  many  linguists  before  him,  mentions  that  a strong  correlation  exists 
between  the  topic  and  the  grammatical  categor>'  subject.  In  the  default  case,  for  SVO 
languages  like  English,  there  is  a tendency  to  interpret  the  subject  of  a sentence  as  its 
topic.  However,  there  are  examples  that  show  that  either  the  topic  or  the  focus  can  be 
coded  as  the  grammatical  subject  of  a sentence.  Consider  A strange  thought  just  occurred 
to  me  (Lambrecht,  1994: 133).  This  sentence  favors  a non-topic  reading  of  the  subject. 
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because  the  focus  accent  naturally  falls  on  the  subject  NP  not  on  the  W of  this  sentence. 
Another  type  of  non-topic  subject  reported  by  Lambrecht  (1994;  133-135)  occurs  in  a 
comment  written  on  what  was  left  of  an  anti-war  poster,  “Nazis  tear  down  antiwar 
posters’’.  It  would  be  wrong,  according  to  Lambrecht,  to  construe  the  NP  Nazis'  dis  the 
topic  of  this  sentence.  And  since  “there  is  no  clue  whatsoever  in  the  linguistic  and 
extralinguistic  contexts  which  would  make  the  referent  Nazis  ’ in  any  way  pragmatically 
accessible  as  a topic,  and  which  would  allow  the  reader  to  interpret  the  proposition  . . as 
relevant  information  about  this  referent”  (1994: 134).  What  he  is  stating  here  (probably 
unconsciously)  against  his  initial  claims,  is  that  topic  identification  out  of  a discourse 
context  has  no  solid  foundations.  The  intended  meaning  of  this  graffito  is  that  people  who 
tear  down  anti-war  posters  are  Nazis.  Since  the  poster  and  the  fact  that  it  is  ripped  down 
are  both  given  in  the  extralinguistic  context,  it  is  obvious  that  the  person  who  wrote  the 
graffiti  is  calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  ‘Nazis'.  The  third  type  of  non-topical  subject  is 
found  in  event-reporting  sentences.  The  setting  is  a bus  stop  and  a woman  heavily  loaded 
who  is  boarding  a bus.  She  turns  apologetically  to  other  passengers,  saying,  “my  car 
broke  down”  (Lambrecht,  1994: 13-14).  The  other  passengers  do  not  know  her;  they  had 
no  clue  she  has  a car.  The  whole  sentence  therefore  is  in  focus. 

In  order  to  determine  which  NP  in  a sentence  is  the  topic  of  the  expression,  we 
need  to  know  the  linguistic  or  extralinguistic  context,  the  communicative  intention  of  the 
speaker  and  the  status  of  the  referents  (active,  inactive,  new. . .)  in  the  listener/reader’s 
mind.  Another  example  from  Lambrecht  (1994: 121),  the  children  went  to  school,  shows 
just  how  significant  is  the  role  played  by  the  three  parameters  (context,  communicative 
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intention  of  the  speaker,  and  the  status  of  the  referents  in  the  listener  mind)  in  a test  for 
topic  identification. 

(3. a)  (What  did  the  children  do  next‘s)  The  children  went  to  SCHOOL. 

b)  (Who  went  to  school?)  The  CHILDREN  went  to  school. 

c)  (What  happened'^’)  The  CHILDREN  went  to  SCHOOL. 

d)  (John  was  very  busy  that  morning.)  After  the  children  went  to  SCHOOL,  he 

had  to  clean  the  house  and  go  shopping  for  the  party. 

When  the  sentence  ihe  children  went  to  school  is  taken  in  isolation,  or  in 
discourse  initial  position,  the  tendency  is  to  say  that  the  subject  NP  is  the  topic  of  the 
sentence.  In  isolation,  a reading  with  ordinary  sentence  stress  on  school  and  ordinary 
declarative  intonation  would  make  the  entire  sentence  either  new  or  given  information 
and  not  focus  on  any  single  part  it.  However,  when  the  sentence  is  placed  within  a 
context,  the  result  is  different.  The  question  in  (3a)  presupposes  that  the  children  have 
already  been  talked  about,  but  remain  an  object  of  interest  for  the  speaker  who  wants  to 
add  more  to  his  knowledge  ‘about’  those  children.  Question  (3b)  implies  that  someone 
went  to  school  but  the  identity  of  the  individual  is  not  known.  In  the  answer  to  the 
question,  the  NP  the  children,  is  filling  a gap  in  the  addressee  previous  knowledge.  The 
question  in  (3c)  indicates  that  the  person  asking  has  no  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  both 
the  participants  and  the  event  they  are  involved  in.  The  presupposition  here  is  that 
‘something  happened’.  In  (3d)  the  NP  the  children  is  part  of  the  sentence  used  for 
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grounding  the  action  of  the  topic  referent  in  time.  What  the  children  did  or  what 
happened  to  them  is  not  a matter  of  interest  in  this  context. 

The  questions  in  examples  (3a  - 3d)  presuppose  different  linguistic  contexts.  One 
instance  only  presents  the  NP  the  children  as  the  matter  of  ongoing  interest.  In  fact, 
example  (3a)  is  the  only  one  where  the  interaction  is  specifically  ‘about’  the  children  and 
where,  therefore,  the  NP  the  children  is  the  topic  of  the  sentence  where  it  occurs. 

For  Lambrecht,  other  criterion  for  topics  is  to  be  represented  by  the  null 
pronoun.  “For  an  argument  to  appear  in  phonologically  null  form  in  English,  the  referent 
of  the  argument  must  have  been  established  as  a topic  in  the  previous  discourse” 
(Lambrecht,  1994: 136).  This  criterion  although  widely  used  by  analysts  is  not  always 
true.  In  the  sentence  while  walking  home  yesterday  John  decided  to  visit  the  park  null 
pronoun  of  the  non-fmite  gerundive  has  not  been  established  in  previous  discourse. 

4 4.5.  Givon’s  Theory  of  Topic 

Givon  suggests  the  following  procedures  for  topic  identification.  In  a given 

thematic  paragraph,  look  for  “the  leitmotif .. . the  participant  most  crucially  involved  in 
the  action  sequence  running  through  the  paragraph”  (1983:8).  If  a thematic  paragraph  is 
like  a chain  of  clauses  with  the  topic  remaining  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  position  of 
the  topic  NP  (chain  initial,  medial  or  final)  is  going  to  be  reflected  in  the  type  the  coding 
used.  “...Paragraph-medial  ...  and  paragraph-final  ...  topics  must  both  he  definite.  But 
paragraph  initial  topics  may  be  either  definite  (already  identified  to  the  reader  at  some 
prior  time,  by  whatever  means)  or  indefinite'"  (Givon,  1983: 10).  Also,  chain  initial  topics 


are  characteristically  new,  discontinuous  in  terms  of  the  preceding  context  but  persistent 
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in  terms  of  the  following  context.  Chain  medial  topics  are  highly  continuous  and 
persistent  in  the  following  context.  Chain  final  topics  are  characteristically  continuous  if 
one  looks  at  the  preceding  context,  but  are  not  persistent  in  the  following  context.  Givon 


concludes  with  the  observation  that  the  area  of  topic  identification  in  discourse  is  in  fact  a 
complex  /w/?c//o/?a/  domain.  “If  the  complex  functional  domain  under  scrutiny  here  is 
provisionally  termed  'degree  of  topic  accessibility  then  it  is  clear  that  at  least  in  some 
respect  we  are  dealing  here  with  a scalar,  graded  continuum”  (1983:16).  Along  each 
specific  scale,  particular  languages  use  different  syntactic  devices  like  word  order, 
morphology,  and  phonology  to  code  their  topic.  Cross-linguistic  studies  show  that  the 
more  discontinuous  topics  are  the  ones  that  receive  more  coding  material,  while  “the 
most  obvious  topics  receive  their  coding  as  rero”  (1983:20).  For  English  Givon  proposes 


the  following  scale  from  the  most  continuous  and  accessible  topic  to  the  most 


discontinuous  and  inaccessible  one  (1983  and  1993). 

Zero  anaphora 

Unstressed  pronouns  / grammatical  agreement 
Stressed  pronouns 

Right-dislocated  definite  noun  phrases 
Neutrally  ordered  definite  noun  phrases 
Left-dislocated  definite  noun  phrases 
Y-moved  noun  phrases 
Cleft  constructions 
Referential  indefinite  noun  phrases 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  syntactician  to  ignore  Givon ’s  contribution  to 


the  study  of  topic  constructions.  Within  the  framework  of  functional  ttrammar  he  is 


among  those  who  have  contributed  much  to  make  it  easier  to  understand  the  notion  and  to 
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identify  a topic  constmction.  The  results  of  his  research  will  be  used  extensively  in  our 
own  investigation  on  Batoufam, 

4. 2. 6.  Chu  on  Chinese  Topic 

Chu  (1998:248),  like  other  analysts,  starts  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  Chinese 
the  discourse  notion  topic  and  the  syntactic  notion  subject  share  some  properties  in 
common.  It  is  therefore  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  fact  they 
both  occupy  the  sentence-initial  position.  When  both  of  them  occur  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  topic  takes  the  leftmost  position.  To  complicate  the  situation  further,  a constituent  can 
be  regarded  as  both  the  topic  and  the  subject  of  the  sentence  at  the  same  time.  In  many 
cases,  however,  a topic  can  be  distinguished  from  a subject.  The  properties  that  are 
specific  to  topic  constructions  are  the  following.  Topics  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  clause  by  a pause  or  a pause  particle.  Unlike  the  non-topic  subject,  the  domain  of  a 
topic  extends  beyond  a single  clause.  Lastly,  in  a topic  chain  the  topic  controls  “the 
pronominalization  or  deletion  of  all  the  coreferential  NPs”  (1998:252). 

4.2.7.  Summary 

From  the  different  approaches  presented  above,  the  one  defended  by  Lambrecht, 
Givon  and  Chu  are  the  ones  that,  to  different  degrees,  come  close  to  the  position  adopted 

in  the  present  dissertation.  The  three  approaches  are  organized  around  two  main  claims. 
Givon  and  Chu  on  the  one  side  maintain  that  the  primary  attribute  of  topic  is  to  serve  as 

inter-clausal  link.  It  follows  that  not  only  is  discourse  context  necessary  for  the 
identification  of  topic,  but  also,  the  domain  of  topic  analysis  should  be  that  very  same 
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discourse.  (This  could  sound  like  a circular  type  of  argumentation  but  it  is  not  the  case,  as 
we  will  see  after  considering  Lambrecht’s  position.)  Givon  and  Chu  also  recognize  that 

there  are  different  types  of  topics,  the  consequence  being  that  the  less  prototypical  ones 
might  not  be  used  to  link  clauses.  Lambrecht,  on  the  other  hand  agrees  that  discourse 
context  is  often  necessary  for  the  identification  of  topic  constructions.  Discourse,  he 
claims,  is  necessary  for  identification  purpose  only.  The  domain  of  topic  analysis  should 
be  the  sentence  or  the  clause.  Sentence  topic,  he  stresses,  is  different  from  discourse 
topic,  the  latter,  having  more  to  do  with  text  cohesion  than  with  the  grammatical  form  of 
sentences,  which  he  is  more  interested  in.  The  domain  of  topic  analysis  should  therefore 
be  the  clause  or  the  sentence,  not  the  discourse. 

These  two  positions,  as  we  see  them,  are  neither  opposed  to  each  other  nor 
mutually  exclusive.  Both  sides  agree  on  the  importance  of  discourse  for  the  identification 
of  topic  constructions.  They  also  agree  that  there  are  different  types  of  topics,  depending 
on  the  level  of  analysis  (below  the  sentence  or  above  the  sentence).  From  there, 

Lambrecht  deliberately  chooses  not  to  deal  with  topic  analysis  beyond  sentence 
boundaries.  ‘T  have  little  to  say  about  discourse  topic,”  he  says  (1994: 117).  By  restricting 
the  domain  of  analysis  to  the  clause  or  the  sentence,  Lambrecht  is  choosing,  implicitly,  to 
account  only  for  those  functions  that  are  found  at  sentence  or  clause  level.  The  fact  that  in 
his  model  the  “aboutness”  function  is  the  key  function  of  topic  is  simply  a logical 
consequence  of  his  choice  of  the  domain  of  analysis. 

Unlike  Lambrecht,  Givon  and  Chu  choose  to  use  discourse  not  only  for 

identification  purposes,  but  also  as  the  rightful  domain  for  topic  analysis.  Here,  by 
expanding  the  domain  of  analysis  to  include  the  clause,  the  sentence  and  beyond,  the  two 
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analysts  are  also  able  to  account  for  the  other  functions  of  topic  not  found  at  or  below 
sentence  level.  Their  approach  enables  them  to  take  clause  linking,  which  Lambrecht  uses 
to  rule  out  discourse  topic,  and  present  it  as  one  essential  trait  of  a prototypical  topic.  The 
fact  that  Chu  and  Givon  claim  that  expression  of  aboutness  and  clause-linking  are  the 

functions  of  the  prototypical  topic  is  also  is  a logical  consequence  of  their  choice  of  the 
domain  of  analysis.  However,  since  topicality  according  to  this  approach  is  a non-discrete 
notion,  some  topic  constructions,  on  a scale  from  the  less  to  the  more  prototypical,  might 
not  be  used  to  link  clauses.  The  choice  of  one  or  the  other  domain  of  topic  analysis  then 
automatically  makes  available  to  the  analyst  only  those  functions  that  are  available  at  the 
level  under  consideration. 

In  sum,  our  inquiry  reveals  that  although  the  different  procedures  tested  cross- 
linguistically  have  their  weaknesses,  they  point  to  the  types  of  constituents  to  look  for. 
These  procedures  are  especially  helpful  for  the  analyst  who,  working  on  a language  not 
yet  described,  wants  to  determine  which  constituent  is  a good  or  a bad  candidate  for 
topic-hood.  When  applicable,  the  different  procedures  presented  here  will  be  used  to 
uncover  the  mechanism  of  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam.  However,  as  we  stressed 
earlier,  the  approach  used  for  our  own  inquiry  owes  more  to  Chu’s  and  Givon’s  models 


than  to  any  of  the  other  models  discussed  here. 
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4.3.  Topic  Constructions  in  Batoufam 

After  testing  those  methods  of  topic  identification  on  pieces  of  recorded  discourse  in 
Batoufam,  we  are  now  able  to  present  the  different  types  of  discourse  constituents  that 
are  used  for  topic  coding  in  Batoufam.  The  following  is  the  exact  methodology  used  in 
the  analysis.  First  the  data  is  scrutinized  and  candidates  for  topic-hood  are  identified.  The 
next  step  is  to  describe  the  devices  used  to  introduce  these  constituents,  to  maintain  them 
in  the  discourse  and  to  reintroduce  them. 

Our  working  hypothesis  is  based  on  Givon’s  (1975,  1983,  1993)  and  Chu’s  (1998) 

observations  that  topicality  is  a complex  functional  domain  stretching  along  a continuum. 
The  two  analysts  use  different  notions  to  characterize  the  continuum.  Givon’s  scale  is 

from  the  most  continuous  topic  to  the  least  continuous,  while  Chu’s  is  from  the  least 
marked  topic  to  the  most  marked  one.  Despite  their  difference  in  terminology,  however, 
the  two  sets  of  notions  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  and  are  complementary  to  each 
other.  Marking  is  in  fact  the  overt  manifestation  of  topic  continuity.  A topic  needs  heavy 
marking  just  because  it  is  not  quite  continuous.  Conversely,  a topic  needs  to  be  only 
lightly  marked  when  it  is  largely  continuous.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  degree  of 
marking  on  a topic  is  an  inverse  reflection  of  the  degree  of  topic  continuity:  the  more 
continuous  a topic  is,  the  less  heavily  marked,  the  less  continuous,  the  more  heavily 
marked. 

Section  4.3.1  and  4.3.2  present  the  different  types  of  constituents  which  according 
to  our  analysis,  are  often  used  for  the  coding  of  topic  constructions. 
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4.3.1.  Introduction  of  Topic  in  the  Discourse 

At  the  beginning  of  a discourse  it  is  not  always  evident  which  constituent  is  going 
to  be  the  topic.  A language  has  at  its  disposal  different  types  of  constructions  that  can  be 
used  to  introduce  a referent  in  the  discourse  before  it  actually  becomes  a topic.  Before  it 
is  actually  established  as  topic,  a referent  in  a discourse  can  be  introduced  using 
constructions  like  questionings,  presentatives,  defied  constructions  or  antecedents  of 
restrictive  and  non-restrictive  relative  constructions.  This  introduction  of  the  topic 
referent  is  also  done  by  using  simple  constructions  of  the  type  Subject  + Verb  + (Object) 
(Indirect  Object).  The  topic-to-be  constituent  may  take  the  form  of  any  nominal 
construction;  NPs,  full  nouns,  personal  pronouns,  zero  pronoun  and  nominalized  verb 
phrases,  indefinite  nouns,  pronouns  and  modifiers  (pu,  ij^vo2d)  or  demonstrative 

pronouns.  The  topic  constituent  is  generally  subject  or  object  of  the  clause. 

Lefi-dislocation  is  another  way  of  introducing  a topic-to-be  in  the  discourse. 
However,  in  this  case,  the  type  of  construction  used  is  also  indicative  of  the  discourse 
function  of  the  fronted  constituent:  a topic.  Lefi-dislocation  is  therefore  a construction 
that  introduces  a constituent  as  the  topic  of  the  clause.  Unlike  the  typical  topic  mentioned 
above,  such  a constituent  does  not  bear  any  syntactic  relation  (grammatical  subject  or 
object  of  the  verb)  in  the  clause. 

4. 3. 2.  Devices  Used  to  Mark  Topic  and  Topic  Continuity 

A constituent  previously  identified  as  the  topic  of  the  clause  may  be  coded  in 
various  ways.  These  are  paraphrases,  repetitions  (using  definite  NPs),  unstressed 
pronouns  and  zero  anaphora.  In  addition,  two  particles  in  the  language  are  used  for  this 
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purpose:  the  first  marks  the  referent  under  discussion,  the  second  indicates  that  the 
referent  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  discourse,  discarded,  and  is  now  being  re- 
introduced into  the  discourse.  These  particles  are,  respectively,  mho  and  mhe. 

Another  device,  right  dislocation,  introduces  into  the  discourse  a referent  using 
markers  that  on  Given  scale  indicate  a high  degree  of  continuity.  That  is,  the  linguistic 

coding  implies  that  the  referent  should  be  easy  to  trace  back  in  the  preceding  utterances. 
Only  then  the  speaker  realizes  that  in  fact  this  is  not  the  case.  To  remedy  it,  the  referent  is 
then  fully  identified  at  the  very  end  of  the  construction,  i.e  in  the  right  dislocated  phrase. 
Analysts  are  far  from  unanimous  as  to  the  type  of  discourse  function  coded  when  using 
this  structure.  Is  right-dislocation  an  afterthought  or  a topic  or  both'!’  The  analysis  in 
chapter  6 discusses  the  phenomenon  as  it  is  used  and  understood  in  Batoufam. 


4 4.  Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  demonstrated  that  the  notion  of  topic  is  very  complex.  There 
seem  to  be  as  many  definitions  as  there  are  linguists  studying  the  phenomenon.  Methods 
used  for  the  identification  of  topic  constructions  abound.  If  most  analysts  agree  that  a 
discourse  perspective  is  a quasi-requirement  for  topic  identification,  they  are  not 
unanimous  when  it  comes  to  the  type  of  function  or  functions  performed  by  topic 
constructions.  These  diverging  opinions,  we  have  seen,  are  the  logical  consequences  of 
their  choice  of  the  domain  of  topic  analysis.  Some  analysts,  for  instance,  opt  for  a domain 
of  analysis  covering  the  whole  discourse,  i.e  the  sentence  and  beyond.  Those  analysts, 
consequently,  are  bound  to  have  a broader  perspective  of  the  phenomenon.  Other  analysts 
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limit  their  domain  of  topic  analysis  to  the  sentence.  They  consequently  recognize  only 
those  topic  functions  found  at  clause  or  sentence  level  while  the  complexities  found 
beyond  sentence  level  are  ignored. 

The  different  claims  presented  do  not  necessarily  contradict  each  other.  Rather, 
they  often  complement  each  other  and  these  positions  are  but  a reflection  of  the 
intricacies  of  a very  complex  phenomenon.  Our  claim  regarding  the  domain  of  analysis  is 
the  following:  For  those  analysts  concerned  with  the  comprehensive  function  of  topic,  as 
we  are,  a discourse  approach  provides  the  analyst  with  the  necessary  breadth  of 
information  on  the  notion,  as  well  as  guarantees  that  nothing  is  left  out.  Our  working 
hypothesis  predicts  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Batoufam  will  more  or  less 
corroborate  some  of  the  traits  attested  cross-linguistically  as  being  characteristics  of  the 
topic  phenomenon. 

Batoufam  is  a Bantu  language,  but  unlike  other  Bantu  languages  that  have  been 
studied  so  far,  its  morphology  and  syntax  are  much  less  of  an  agglutinative  type  than 
other  Bantu  languages.  Consequently,  constituent  order  and  free  morphemes,  more  often 
than  affixation,  are  used  to  mark  syntactic  functions  This  fact  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  coding  of  topic.  The  analysis  developed  in  subsequent  chapters  shows  how  Batoufam 
corroborates  previous  cross-linguistic  findings  and  provides  new  insights  into  the  study 
of  topic  constructions.  Some  data  already  suggest  that  Batoufam  uses  topic  constructions 
not  only  for  clause  linking  and  for  expressing  “aboutness”  but  it  also  uses  them  for  other 
purposes  as  is  demonstrated  in  chapter  6.  This  study  also  claims  that  there  are  two 
important  particles  in  Batoufam,  which  are  used  to  mark  a construction  as  topical  for  a 
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specific  function.  These  two  particles,  mbe  and  mbo,  are  discussed  in  chapter  6 on 


complex  topic  constructions. 


CHAPTER  5 
DATA  ANALYSIS 

5.1.  Introduction 

Most  conclusions  drawn  on  topic  constructions  are  the  result  of  investigations  into 
Indo-European  languages  like  English  or  other  well  studied  East  Asian  languages  like 
Chinese,  Japanese  or  Korean.  Languages  in  Africa  in  general  and  Bantu  languages  in 
particular  have  received  little  attention  in  that  area.  The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is 
to  use  a Bantu  language  to  test  the  validity  of  various  proposals  presented  by  analysts 
working  on  the  notion  of  topic.  Anaphora,  as  we  know,  is  one  of  the  preferred  devices 
used  for  coding  topic  cross-linguistically.  Unlike  English,  where  the  choice  for  anaphora 
is  between  lexical  NP  and  pronouns,  Batoufam  has  various  options  between  these  two 
extremes  that  can  be  used  to  code  topicality  in  a discourse.  These  coding  devices  are 
presented  in  a detailed  analysis  in  sections  5.2,  5.3  and  5.4  below.  The  sections  present 
the  different  types  of  coding  devices  found  in  the  data  in  Batoufam  for  1)  chain  initial 
topics  and  2)  chain  medial  topics.  The  closing  of  a topic  chain  is  not  discussed  because  it 
is  a default  situation  when  a topic  is  not  continued  or  when  a new  topic  replaces  the  old 
one  The  study  also  enables  us  to  identify  for  Batoufam  the  attributes  of  the  topic 
constructions  that  were  introduced  in  Section  4.6.  Once  identified,  these  attributes  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  assess  the  similarities  and  the  differences  found  between  Batoufam 
and  other  languages.  The  argumentation  is  going  to  cover  not  only  the  present  chapter, 
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but  also  Chapter  6,  where  we  discuss  more  issues  related  to  topic  coding.  Some  of  the 
issues  discussed  in  this  Chapter  are  the  following. 

• The  first  mention  of  the  topic  referent  in  the  topic  chain.  While  most  analysts 
treat  that  first  mention  of  an  entity  or  concept  as  a topic,  it  does  not  always 
meet  the  general  criteria  for  a topic.  But  if  it  is  treated  as  part  of  the  first  link 
in  the  topic  chain,  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  why  an  otherwise  non-topic 
has  been  regarded  as  topic.  We  explain  how  this  is  possible  in  our  analysis. 

• Givon’s  (1983,  1985,  1993)  claim  that  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 

topicality  is  persistence  - i.e.  continuity.  A referent  is  topical  only  inasmuch 
as  it  recurs  across  clauses.  Although  this  claim  does  not  describe  the  whole 
picture  of  the  nature  of  topic  constructions,  we  will  use  examples  in  Batoufam 
to  show  that  continuity  is  indeed  an  important  attribute  of  topicality. 

• Chu’s  (1993,  1998)  prototypical  approach.  Our  analysis  confirms  the 
necessity  of  a prototypical  approach  to  the  study  of  topicality. 

The  research  presented  in  this  chapter  is  based  on  the  claim  that  topic  is  mainly  a 
discourse  notion.  In  other  words,  an  isolated  sentence  or  clause  does  not  usually  provide 
enough  linguistic  context  for  the  identification  of  a topic.  The  analyst  needs  the 
perspective  of  a discourse  to  draw  reliable  conclusions  from  the  investigation. 
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5,2.  Prototypical  Approach  and  Anaphora  Patterning 

Consider  first  the  prototypical  approach  to  the  study  of  topic,  as  proposed  by  Chu 
(1998).  This  approach  is  based  on  the  observation  that  the  results  of  cross-linguistic 
studies  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  topic  attributes  are  not  shared  equally  between  the 
various  illustrations  of  the  phenomenon.  Some  nominals,  Chu  claims,  are  “typically 
usable  as  topics  and  others  are  less  typically  so”  (1998:253).  Using  examples  of  topic 
constructions  in  Chinese,  he  presents  a synthesis  of  the  attributes  of  a Mandarin  Chinese 
topic.  These  attributes  are  divided  into  primary,  secondary  and  non-essential  attributes. 
Nominals  that  constitute  the  prototype  “possess  all  the  attributes  of  a topic”.  Nominals 
that  “possess  fewer  attributes  are  nonetheless  recognizable  as  topic.”  Those  attributes  for 
Mandarin  Chinese  are  the  following; 

• Primary  attributes:  a)  a topic  construction  must  be  a nominal,  b)  it  must  serve 
to  link  clauses. 

• Secondary  attributes:  a)  the  nominal  used  must  be  specific/referential,  b)  a 
topic  is  found  at  sentence  initial/preverbal  position. 

• Non  essential  qualities:  the  topic  bears  no  particular  relation  to  the  predicate 
verb. 

Although  the  attributes  might  vary  from  one  language  to  another,  we  adhere 
entirely  to  Chu’s  proposition.  We  also  agree  with  his  observation  that  topic  constructions 
can  differ  in  the  number  and  the  type  of  their  attributes.  Finally,  we  also  follow  him  in 
pointing  out  the  existence  of  some  topic  constructions  that  possess  all  the  attributes,  i.e. 
the  prototypical  exemplar.  However,  there  are  some  possible  implications  of  the  approach 
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that  were  not  addressed  for  Chinese,  but  need  some  clarification.  This  is  done  through  our 
analysis  of  Batoufam,  The  problem  lies  with  a possible  interpretation  of  the  prototypical 
approach.  A legitimate  expectation  of  this  approach  is  the  following.  As  it  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious  that  a discourse  is  about  a given  entity,  this  fact  should  be  reflected  on 
the  type  of  coding  devices  used,  and  consequently  in  their  attributes.  One  question  that 
could  come  to  the  analyst’s  mind,  then,  is  whether  there  is  a correlation  between  the 
degree  of  topicality  of  a construction  and  its  position  in  the  topic  chain.  In  other  words,  is 
the  fact  that  some  topic  constructions  have  more  attributes  than  others  reflected  in  their 
order  of  occurrence  in  the  topic  chain‘d  If  that  is  the  case,  does  this  mean  that  it  is  possible 
to  predict  the  type  of  coding  that  occurs  at  any  given  level  of  the  topic  chain'i’  Searching 
for  answers  to  these  questions,  we  have  looked  into  studies  concerned  with  the  patterning 
of  anaphora  in  discourse,  and  the  proposals  are  quite  different  from  one  analyst  to 
another.  Here  are  some  of  the  observations  that  have  received  a lot  of  attention  in  the 
field. 

Given  (1983,  1993),  one  of  the  most  often  cited  on  topic,  argues  that  the 

occurrence  of  a topic  construction  is  a function  of  its  distance  from  the  first  mention. 
Topics  that  are  new  or  that  are  being  reintroduced  after  a gap  of  absence  are  coded  with 
full  NPs  These  lexical  NPs  are  used  when  interfering  referents  make  the  use  of  pronouns 
ambiguous.  Pronouns,  consequently,  are  found  when  the  distance  to  the  last  mention  of 
the  referent  is  small,  or  when  there  is  no  fear  of  ambiguity. 

Other  studies  on  anaphora  suggest  that  anaphoric  patterning  in  discourse  is 
subjected  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  text.  Among  them,  Clancy  (1980),  cited  by  Fox 
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(1987),  argues  that  the  choice  of  an  anaphora  is  influenced  by  episode  boundaries  within 
a discourse,  with  lexical  NPs  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  structural  unit. 

Fox  (1987)  dismisses  Givon’s  claims  of  distance  and  ambiguity  and  argues  that 

text  structure  is  the  major  determining  factor  in  anaphora  patterning.  She  suggests  the 
following  for  the  basic  patterning  of  anaphora  as  found  in  English  narratives: 

• A referent  is  pronominalized  until  another  character  is  introduced  and 
occupies  a primary  position  in  the  event-line.  When  this  happens,  the  next 
mention  of  the  first  character  requires  the  use  of  a full  NP.  The  distance  from 
the  last  mention  of  the  character  is  not  in  itself  the  critical  factor. 

• The  use  of  a lexical  NP  correlates  with  the  beginning  of  a narrative  unit. 

These  units  also  initiating  event,  b)  the  plan  devised  by  the  character  and  c) 
the  actual  resulting  action  referred  to  as  developmental  structures,  consist  of 
a)  the  reaction  of  a character  to  an  (Fox,  1987:  168).  There  tend  to  be  no  NPs 
within  the  boundaries  of  a developmental  structure  leading  consequently  to  a 
predominance  of  pronominals. 

• When  two  characters  of  the  same  gender  are  presented  one  after  the  other 
while  participating  in  some  event,  new  reference  to  the  first  character  requires 
the  use  of  a full  NP,  while  a pronoun  refers  to  the  character  introduced  last. 
When  both  characters  are  arguments  of  the  same  verb,  there  is  a tendency  to 
refer  back  to  the  subject  NP  with  a pronoun. 

Fox,  as  we  see,  downplays  the  ambiguity  factor  and  puts  emphasis  on  text 
structure  as  the  primary  factor  behind  the  type  of  anaphoric  patterning  displayed  in  an 
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English  narrative.  According  to  her  analysis  the  narrator  seems  to  have  no  control  at  all 
on  the  type  of  coding  used  in  discourse.  Rather,  he  or  she  is  constrained  by  the  structure 
of  the  text.  This  approach  equates  individuals,  who  are  using  language  to  communicate, 
to  automatons  who  have  to  conform  their  speech  to  a preset  pattern  defined  by  narrative 
units.  The  importance  of  structural  units  in  discourse  cannot  be  ignored,  it  is,  however,  an 
incomplete  analysis,  one  that  downplays  the  role  of  the  speaker  himself  in  the  structuring 
of  discourse.  The  following  study  of  topic  chains  in  Batoufam  shows  that  anaphora 
patterning  is  not  linked  to  structural  constraints  only.  In  addition,  the  use  of  one  type  of 
NP  or  another  (which  includes  zero  anaphor)  in  a topic  chain  also  reflects  the  narrator’s 
assumption  about  the  addressee’s  ability  to  process  the  information. 


5,3.  Construction  Types  for  Chain-Initial  Topic 
From  the  very  beginning  of  our  study  we  have  claimed  that  any  inquiry  into  the 
linguistic  notion  of  topic  requires  a discourse  perspective.  The  reasons  for  adopting  such 
an  approach  were  explained  in  chapter  4 of  this  study.  One  preliminary  question  that 
needs  an  immediate  answer  is  how  we  define  a discourse  for  Batoufam,  which  has  never 
been  linguistically  described  before. 

5.3.1  Characteristics  of  a Discourse  in  Batoufam 

The  notion  of  discourse  can  apply  to  many  different  forms  of  linguistic 
expressions  and  could  be  defined  as  the  result  of  what  people  produce  when  they  want  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  product  can  be  written,  oral,  or  aural  (e.g.  talking 
drums  messages);  it  is  variable  in  length,  content  and  style.  A discourse,  depending  on  its 
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length  may  be  divided  into  smaller  units  like  paragraphs,  sentences  and  clauses.  The 
difference  between  a random  set  of  sentences  and  a coherent  discourse  is  that  the  latter 
follows  rules  for  combining  sentences,  and  each  one  of  these  sentences  builds  on  the 
preceding  context.  Unity  and  coherence  are  therefore  the  main  characteristics  of  a 
discourse.  At  the  macro  level  a coherent  discourse  will  develop  around  a main  idea, 
referred  to  in  this  study  as  the  theme  of  the  discourse.  There  is  no  minimum  or  maximum 
number  of  clauses  in  a discourse.  At  the  micro  level  events  are  causally  related  from  one 
clause  to  the  next.  Coherence,  at  this  level  of  discourse,  is  marked  among  other  things  by 
topic  continuity,  which  is  realized  by  topic  chains. 

Analysts  tend  to  consider  topic  chains  only  when  they  occur  in  the  discourse  of  a 
single  individual.  In  the  present  study  we  claim  that  if  different  speakers  take  turns 
talking  about  the  same  topic,  then  the  different  turns  can  be  included  in  a single  topic 
chain  as  well.  They  will  be  treated  in  the  present  study,  accordingly, 

5.3.2.  The  First  Link  in  a Topic  Chain 

In  the  review  of  literature  in  Chapter  4 we  agree  with  Lambrecht  (1994)  that,  in  a 
given  sentence  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  referent  of  those  introduced  for  the  first  time 
will  be  picked  up  as  the  topic  in  the  following  clause.  The  following  examples  in 
Batoufam  show  how  starting  with  the  same  sentence  the  discourse  could  have  developed 
differently  and  be  consequently  about  two  different  topics. 

(5.1)  A dialogue  between  spouses: 

A:  Pagsmi  c lo  matwoo  na  nji 
P.  asp.  take  car-your  to  go 
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“Pegemi  has  left  with  your  car.” 

B:  gw0  yo  ntig  tsw0  yob 
child  this  stubborn  too-much 

mog  a ye  ghob  mbi-i 
I asp.  already  say  to-her 

Qgi-i  pa?  m0  ndo  matwa  yo  k0  hogtsaa 
that-she  neg.  asp.  take  car  that  neg.  ask-me 

zhig  ncog  pa?a  Qg0  pee  la? 
she  look  thus  that  she-me  upset 

“This  child  is  so  stubborn.  I have  already  told  her  she  should  not  take  that  car 
without  asking  me  first.  She  is  really  looking  for  trouble.” 

(5.2)  A.  P0g0mi  8 lo  matwoo  n©  nji 

P asp.  take  car-your  to  go 


m0  fa?  kc  mii  nii 
while  work  neg.  finish  on-it 

ye  shi  nji  m©]©  shys  0 tsiny© 
it  fut.  go  road  there  (it)  stop 

“Pegemi  has  left  with  your  car  when  it  is  not  ready  (to  drive)  yet.  It  will  stop  at 
some  point  on  the  road  (as  she  is  driving  it)  ”. 


In  both  (5.1)  and  (5.2),  the  same  sentence  Pagami  e lo  matwoo  na  nji  “Pegemi 

has  left  with  your  car”  starts  the  discourse.  In  (5.1),  i]wa  yo  “this  child”  picks  up 

“Pegemi”  as  the  topic,  while  in  (5.2)  nii  “on-it”  picks  up  matwoo  “your  car”  as  the  topic. 
Thus,  the  first  mention  of  a referent  does  not  always  define  a topic  construction  for  its 
discourse.  However,  because  it  is  linked  semantically  and  structurally  to  other  devices 
expressing  the  same  reality  in  the  discourse,  that  linguistic  segment  obtains  a place  in  the 
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chain  of  devices  referring  to  the  same  entity.  Although  the  first  mention  of  the  referent  is 
not  necessarily  a full-fledged  topic  construction  by  itself,  it  becomes  one  when  connected 
to  the  rest  of  the  topic  chain. 

As  the  data  shows,  in  Batoufam,  the  device  used  to  refer  to  a future  topic  entity  in 
the  first  link  of  a topic  chain  is  a nominal  construction  equal  to  or  greater  than  a lexical 
NP  in  complexity.  The  analysis  in  Section  5.3.2  shows  that  other  types  of  NP 
constructions  can  be  used  in  that  language  to  initiate  a topic  chain.  These  constructions 
have  in  common  some  persistence  in  the  subsequent  discourse.  Structurally,  all  topic 
constructions  in  Batoufam  are  coded  with  nominals.  When  the  discourse  is  about  an  event 
(in  semantic  terms),  the  said  event  will  be  nominalized  when  functioning  as  a topic  in  a 
clause.  The  nominalized  event  occurs  only  in  infinitive  form,  losing  all  other  verbal 
attributes  and  possessing  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a NP.  In  the  following  example, 
for  instance,  na  yubshe  “to  sing”,  is  modified  by  the  possessive  pronoun  yu  “your” 

and,  syntactically  functions  as  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  ye  “it”. 

(5.3)  yu  ri0  yubshe  yo  tsu?  ye  ks  pvwoy 
your  to  sing  that  night  it  neg.  good 

“The  fact  that  you  like  singing  at  night  (it)  is  not  good” 

The  main  objective  of  the  present  Section  5.3,  then,  is  to  present  the  different 
types  of  coding  devices  found  at  topic  chain  initial  position  and  to  explain  the  reasons 
behind  the  choice  of  each  type  of  coding. 
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5.3.3,  Complex  NPs  as  Topic  Coding  Device 

In  Batoufam,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a topic  constmction  which  has  no  co- 
reference in  the  discourse.  Deictics,  of  course,  are  exceptions  to  the  requirement  of  co- 
reference found  into  the  discourse.  Topic  continuity  describes  a situation  where  the 
information  is  about  the  same  referent  from  one  clause  to  the  next.  Each  coding  device 
used  to  designate  the  same  referent  creates  a link  connecting  the  clause  where  it  occurs  to 
a preceding  or  a following  one  containing  a co-referring  NP  construction.  The  result  is 
comparable  to  a chain.  The  first  link  of  the  chain,  hence,  contains  the  first  reference  to  the 
entity  at  that  point  in  the  discourse.  The  data  show  that  at  the  first  introduction  of  a 
referent,  the  language  has  the  choice  between  some  of  the  topic  coding  devices  available 
in  the  language,  but  not  all  of  them.  In  the  following  dialogue  the  referent  is  introduced 
using  a complex  lexical  NP, 


(5.4)  A:  pvwoseku  ye  wub  a yi  caya  le  fe 

pupils  who  they  past  go  Dschang-part.  asp.  back 

“The  pupils  who  traveled  to  Dschang  are  back.” 

B:  wub  Qwc  tsib  ko 
they  arrive  time  what 

“When  did  they  arrive'^” 

C:  wub  ke  pwc  ne  neb  te 

they  asp.  arrive  at  sun  three 

“They  came  back  at  three  o’clock.” 


The  topic  chain  in  this  conversation  is  made  up  of  clauses  containing  the  co-referring 


NPs  in  the  following  order: 
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pvwoseku  [ y0  wub  a yi  caya]  > wub  > wub 

head  NP  [relative  clause]  simple  pronoun  simple  pronoun 

The  first  link  in  the  topic  chain  begins  with  a head  NP  followed  by  its  relative 
clause.  The  use  of  this  complex  NP  construction  is  an  indication  of  the  first  speaker’s 
intention  to  make  the  topic  as  accessible  as  possible  to  the  addressee.  The  speaker 
probably  assumes  that  in  the  context  of  their  conversation,  merely  saying  pvwoseku  le 

fe  “the  pupils  are  back”  without  any  additional  information,  would  not  permit  the 

addressee  to  process  the  information.  In  her  response,  the  addressee  indicates  that  the 
entity  just  introduced  into  the  discourse  has  been  processed  adequately,  is  identified,  and 
is  related  to  some  knowledge  already  stored  in  her  memory.  Now  she  just  wants  to  find 
more  about  it.  Therefore,  when  referring  again  to  that  same  entity,  she  uses  a NP  less 
marked  than  the  one  used  to  introduce  it  into  the  discourse.  The  data  in  Batoufam  shows 
that  most  constructions  found  at  topic  chain  initial  position  are  lexical  NPs.  The  use  of 
complex  NP  constructions  always  reflects  the  desire  of  the  speaker  to  make  the  topic 
referent  easier  to  process  and  readily  accessible  to  the  addressee.  Also  in  example  (5.7), 
the  relative  clause  is  used  to  tell  the  addressee  right  away  what  money  the  speaker  is 
referring  to  and  wants  to  talk  about. 


(5.7)  yi  l0  n©  yob  lye?  mbo  pa?a 
she  past  before  say  day  that  so 

m©  W0  pgob  n©  nw©  gkc 
because  asp.  say  on  issue  money 

y©  pu  1©  m©  shi  tsyee 
that  one  past  asp  flit,  withdraw 
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me  ye  ks  woy  teb 

fact  it  Neg.  yet  come-out 

me  pua  to?  Qge  pu  ye  lo  ta?  mi  ma?  gkhe  to 

because  one-asp.  start  that  one  do  lo  one  individual  throw  hundred  five 

pu  yo  gkhe  to  shi  nteb  nca?  vi?i 
one  see  hundred  five  Put.  come-out  thousand  nine 


yoe  kho 
it-asp.  small 

“The  reason  why  she  spoke  that  way  on  that  day  was  because  of  the  money  that 
was  to  be  withdrawn.  It  wasn’t  ready  yet.  It  started  with  someone  suggesting  that 
each  person  should  give  five  hundreds.  It  turned  out  that  five  hundred  each  would 
make  nine  thousand,  (it)  was  not  enough  ” 


The  subsequent  links  in  this  topic  chain  are,  in  the  following  order,  the  NPs: 
Qke  yo  pu  I0  mo  shi  tsyss  - ye  - gkho  to  - pkho  to  - ye.  Since  the  tendency  in 

everyday  communication  is  to  keep  the  language  simple,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  use 
of  complex  NP  constructions  as  a coding  device  for  a chain-initial  topic  will  often 
indicate  that  the  speaker  thinks  that  there  is  a need  to  be  explicit  about  the  referent’s 
identity.  As  example  (5.8)  shows,  for  the  discourse  to  be  informative,  both  speaker  and 
addressee  need  to  have  a certain  level  of  mutual  understanding  about  the  identity  of  the 
topic  referent.  Communication  cannot  take  place  if  either  the  speaker  or  the  addressee  has 
problems  in  processing  the  topic  referent. 


(5.8)  A:  yo  gwo?o  pgho  zhwoyo  to  ggo  zhiy 
that  one  did  yesterday  to  this  he 
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“Yesterday,  that  other  one  went  as  far  as  (saying)  that  he. . 

B:  0 0 wo 
be  who 

“Who  (was  that)"^” 

A:  0 0 nco?j0b  fotsiy  yi  I0  m0  njub  nshaa 
be  junior  brother  Fotsi  that-he  past  progr.  sing  song-a 

“It  was  Fotsi’s  junior  brother  (the  one)  who  was  singing  ” 

B:  0 0 nco?j0b  wo  mbo 
be  junior  brother  who 

“It  was  whose  junior  brother?” 

A:  0 0 nco?j0b  fotsiy  eliz  QW0  m0sc  isay  nca?cway 
be  junior  brother  Fotsi  Elise  child  mister  Isaac  Tchatchouang 

“It  was  the  junior  brother  of  Fotsi  Elise,  the  child  of  Mister  Isaac  Tchatchouang.” 

B:  000 

“ I see.” 


All  the  complex  NP  constructions  found  in  this  example  back  up  our  claim  that 
their  use  is  to  clarify  the  identity  of  a topic  referent  so  that  the  referring  expressions 
become  easier  to  process. 

5.3  .4.  Lexical  Noun  Phrases  at  Topic  Chain  Initial  Position 

The  other  devices  found  at  topic-chain  initial  position  are  lexical  NPs.  They 
constitute  the  most  common  type.  Naming  an  entity  and  then  talking  about  that  entity  is 
the  pattern  most  frequent  in  our  data.  The  example  (5.9)  shows  how 
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(5.9)  A;  mog  tsi  ke  tsi  li 

I sleep  neg.  sleep  Li 

“I  did  not  sleep  last  night.” 

B:  m0  ko  r)g00 
be  what  happen 

“What  happened'!’” 

A;  gw0  a-tsi  la?-tsu?  ncwue  cws 
child  asp  whole-night  cry  cry 

“The  child  spent  the  whole  night  crying.” 

B:  gw0  yo  gkhu  ko  mbuu  me 
child  this  take  what  from  you  dear 

zhig  gghw0  zh0  p0  k0  ya?a 
he  sick  asp.  neg.  stop 

zhig  h0 
he  where 

“What  does  this  child  want  (from  you  dear)'!’  He  is  always  sick.  Where  is  he'!’” 

A:  wupu  tee  pye  nd0y0 
him-with  father-his  there  inside 

“He  is  inside  with  his  father.” 


In  the  preceding  example,  the  child  is  introduced  into  the  discourse  without  any 
further  information  for  the  outside  observer.  These  two  women  certainly  know  many 
other  children.  However,  in  this  example  the  use  of  a specific  NP  to  introduce  the  topic 
into  the  discourse  reflects  the  speaker’s  belief  that  the  addressee  does  not  need  more 
information  to  process  the  discourse.  The  reaction  of  the  addressee  indicates  that  the  first 
speaker  s assessment  of  the  addressee’s  competence  is  correct.  Given  the  context  and 
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without  any  further  indication,  the  second  speaker  is  able  to  identify  which  child  the  first 
woman  is  referring  to.  Since  there  is  no  mention  of  the  child’s  name,  the  second  woman 
repeats  the  lexical  NP  to  show  that  she  is  cognitively  comfortable  with  the  topic  of  their 
discourse.  But  this  time  it  is  modified  by  a demonstrative,  verbally  pointing  to  the  child 
in  question.  The  lexical  NP  used  to  introduce  the  new  entity  in  the  example  is  a specific 
referent.  The  data  shows,  however,  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  and  non-specific  NPs, 
as  in  example  (5.10),  can  also  be  used  for  the  first  link  in  a topic  chain. 


(5.10)  moy  a nji  nto  lyc?c 
I past  go  market  today 

fyo?  nee  ntab  pys 

try  some  shoes  there/these 

0 nju  0 
buy 

ntab  mo  a pwc  la? 
shoes  those  asp.  arrive  home 

me  le  mbe  Qku?-tse  pkhwe  moy 
they  neg.  again  fit  Part,  feet  mine 

“I  went  to  the  market  earlier  today,  tried  these  shoes  (on)  and  bought 
(them).  Once  (these  shoes  arrived  at)  home,  they  did  not  fit  me  any  more.” 


The  shoes  are  introduced  in  the  discourse  with  a non-specific  NP  nee  ntab  pyc 

“some  of  these  shoes.”  Studies  done  by  some  analysts  like  Givon  (1993,  vol.2;  206)  have 

shown  that  in  English,  entities  introduced  into  the  discourse  by  the  indefinite  article  this, 
tend  to  persist  and  therefore  to  be  highly  topical.  In  the  example  above,  the  speaker  uses 
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the  indefinite  nee  “some”  and  then,  the  demonstrative  pys  “there/these”  for  the  first 

introduction  of  the  shoes  into  the  discourse  The  addressee  at  this  point  should  know  that 
the  intention  of  the  speaker  in  introducing  the  items  into  the  discourse  is  to  say  something 
about  “these”  shoes.  The  use  of  a zero  anaphor  to  refer  to  the  shoes  in  the  next  clause  is 
the  indication  that  as  expected,  nee  n tab  pys  ""some  shoes  there”  has  just  been  picked 

up  as  the  topic  of  the  ongoing  discourse.  The  following  two  sentences  are  also  about  the 
same  discourse  referent,  confirming  the  observation  made  for  English  that  entities 
introduced  into  the  discourse  by  the  indefinite  article  tend  to  persist. 

Should  the  choice  between  a definite  versus  a non-defmite  reference  at  topic  chain 
initial  position  be  considered  significant']’  Looking  at  examples  (5.9)  and  (5.10),  we  have 
on  the  one  hand  the  referring  definite  NP  pn-e  “the  child”,  which  introduces  into  the 

discourse  an  entity  apparently  obvious  in  the  given  context.  The  speaker  has  no  doubt  as 
to  the  addressee’s  ability  to  identify  the  referent  of  the  NP  //na.  Therefore  her  use  of  the 

form  is  translatable  into  “although  it  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  it  should  be  active  or 
easy  to  reactivate  in  the  addressee’s  memory”.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  indefinite 
but  referring  NP  nee  ntab pys  “some  shoes  there”  in  example  (5.10)  reflects  the 

speaker’s  assumption  that,  although  the  notion  of  shoes  is  familiar  to  the  addressee,  those 
particular  shoes  are  not  retrievable  from  the  addressee’s  knowledge  store  at  the  moment 
of  communication.  Therefore,  he  uses  the  indefinite  nee... pys  “some”  to  indicate  that 

he  wants  the  addressee  to  open  a new  file  for  that  entity  in  his  memory.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  examples  above  that  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  type  of  lexical  NP  at  topic 
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chain  initial  position  reflects  the  speaker’s  knowledge  or  assumption  of  the  addressee’s 
stored  knowledge  and  also  of  his  or  her  ability  to  process  the  information.  The 
definiteness  or  non-defmiteness  of  an  NP  therefore  does  not  affect  its  eligibility  to  occur 
as  the  first  link  of  a topic  chain. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  naming  and  then  talking  about  it  is  the  most  common 
type  of  introduction  of  a topic  in  the  discourse.  In  the  early  inquiries,  linguists  were  not 
sure  about  topic  constructions  and  grammatical  subjects  in  their  treatments,  i.e.  whether 
they  should  be  completely  separated  from  each  other.  To  our  thinking,  topic  and  subject 
are  notions  at  different  levels  of  structure  and  a topic  at  one  level  may  or  may  not  be  a 
subject  at  the  other  level  and  vice  versa.  So,  they  are  neither  mutually  exclusive  nor 
isomorphic.  In  (5.1),  repeated  as  (5. 1 1)  for  convenience,  a couple  is  talking  about  one  of 
their  children.  The  first  link  in  the  topic  chain  is  Pagami,  the  actual  name  of  the  topical 

referent. 

(5.11)  A:  P0g0mi  e lo  matwoo  ne  nji 

P asp.  take  car-your  to  go 

“Pegemi  has  left  with  your  car.” 

B;  gw0  yo  ntig  tsw0  yob 
child  this  strong  head  too-much 

mog  a ys  ghob  mbi-i 
I asp.  already  say  to-her 

ggi-i  pa?  m0  ndo  matwa  yo  ke  hogtsaa 
that-she  neg.  asp.  take  car  that  neg.  ask-me 


zhig  ncog  pa?a  gge  pee  la? 
she  look  thus  that  she-me  upset 
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“This  child  is  so  stubborn.  I have  already  told  her  she  should  not  take  that  car 
without  asking  me  first.  She  is  really  looking  for  trouble.” 

In  the  preceding  example,  Pagemi,  the  first  link  of  the  topic  chain,  is  also  the 

grammatical  subject  of  the  clause.  According  to  our  data  there  is  a tendency  in  this 
language  for  the  syntactic  function  of  that  first  NP  in  the  topic  chain  to  be  either  a 
grammatical  subject  or  a grammatical  object.  In  examples  (5.12)  and  (5.13),  topic 
referents  are  introduced  in  the  discourse  at  the  object  position  in  their  embedded  clauses. 


(5.12)  nj0-nw0  a peny0  n0  yag 

nje-nwe  asp.  peep  through  hole 

0 njo  gwo?o  gw0foyo 

(he)  see  indef  son-chief  that 

y0  zhiy  ko  mbi 

that  he  asp.  be 

m0  zhiy  a tab  njab  pua 

that  he  asp.  follow  behind  them 

“(When)  Nje-nwe  peeped  through  a hole  he  saw  one  of  the  chiefs  sons.  He  was 
following  them.” 


In  this  example  (5.12)  the  topic  rjwo2o  ijwafo  yo  “one  of  the  chiefs  sons,” 

introduced  in  the  first  link,  is  the  grammatical  object.  An  interesting  fact  worth 
mentioning  here  is  the  tendency  of  referents  introduced  in  object  position  to  occur  in  the 
following  clauses  as  grammatical  subjects  and  function  as  topic  at  the  same  time.  In 
example  (5.12)  above  the  two  occurrences  of  the  pronoun  z/2iy“he”,  referring  to 
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]jwo?o  1JW9  fo  yo  “one  of  the  chief  s son,”  are  both  the  grammatical  subjects  of  the 

clauses.  This  observation  is  backed  up  by  a large  number  of  occurrences  in  our  data. 
Example  (5.13)  below  is  another  such  example: 

(5.13)  pu  say  nee  po  pa?a 
one  destroy  some  people  so 

wub  pe  tsub  la? 
they  return-TSUB  village 

0 nc0 
(they)  stay 

“Some  of  the  people  who(se  houses)  they  destroy  (they)  prefer  to  return  to  their 
village  and  stay  there  (for  good).” 

To  conclude  this  section,  the  data  show  that  lexical  NPs  constitute  the  most 
common  type  of  construction  found  at  topic  chain  initial  position.  Naming  an  entity  and 
then  talking  about  that  entity  is  the  most  frequent  pattern  in  the  data,  and  lexical  NPs  are 
indeed  the  unmarked  types  at  this  position  in  the  discourse  in  Batoufam,  The  naming  we 
have  seen  reflects  some  assumption  on  the  speaker’s  part.  If  the  speaker  assumes  that  the 
topic  referent  is  active  in  the  addressee’s  mind,  then  the  NP  is  definite  and  referring.  If 
the  speaker  assumes  that  the  entity  is  new  to  the  addressee  he/she  will  use  a lexical  NP 
that  is  referring  but  indefinite.  Syntactically,  most  lexical  NPs  that  constitute  the  first  link 
in  their  topic  chain  occur  as  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  clause.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  first  link,  since  a great  number  of  them  are  introduced  into  the 
discourse  at  the  object  position. 
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5. 3. 5,  Pronouns  as  Coding  Devices  at  Topic  Chain  Initial  Position 

Another  way  of  initiating  a topic  chain  is  through  the  use  of  a pronoun.  The  data 
in  Batoufam  show  that  this  pattern  is  restricted  to  specific  situations.  The  identity  of  the 
entity  introduced  with  a pronoun  can  be  retrieved  from  the  immediate  linguistic  or  extra- 
linguistic  context.  The  examples  that  follow  are  illustrations  of  topic  chains  headed  by 
pronouns.  In  example  (5.14)  a teenager  dressed  up  to  go  out  with  her  friends  is  stopped 
by  this  commentary  from  her  mother. 


(5.14)  ye  ks  pviY-u  mbcc  mejwe 
it  neg.  suit-you  not  even  little 

yi  ntyo  kab  trosi  yo  shwetu-u 
go  take  off  short  pants  that  bottom  yours 

“They  do  not  suit  you  at  all.  Go  back  and  take  these  shorts  off  of  you.” 


In  example  (5.14)  above  the  entity  is  introduced  into  the  discourse  with  the 
pronoun  ye  “it”,  which  obviously  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  referent’s  identity. 

For  a third  party  not  present  at  the  scene  or  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  reprimand,  it  is  the  following  linguistic  context  that  provides  the  information 
necessary  for  the  processing  of  the  referent.  In  example  (5.15)  below,  the  pronoun  wub 

“they”  in  the  first  link  of  the  topic  chain  refers  directly  to  extra-linguistic  entities.  These 
individuals  were  never  introduced  in  the  previous  discourse. 
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(5.15)  M:  wub  a fe  I0 
they  asp.  come-back  LE 

“Here  they  (are)  coming  back.” 

J:  wo  mboo 

who  be 

“Who  is  that^” 

M:  0 ggopnay  pwa  su  p0 
be  Ngepnag  with  friends  his 

wub  a ndu shyc  finziy  njila?  tswafab 
they  asp.  leave  here  morning  go  village  Batoufam 

wub  nji  pa?a 
they  go  that-way 

moyna?  x^tsa  ys 

1 little-bit  rest  mine 

“That’s  Ngepnag  and  his  friends.  They  left  this  morning  for  the  village. 
When  they  go  (away)  like  that,  I (am  able  to)  get  a little  bit  of  rest.” 


Slamming  of  car  doors  occurred  before  speaker  M in  example  (5.15)  spoke  the 
first  sentence.  We  can  therefore  say  that  the  first  use  of  the  pronoun  “they”  in  this 

example  refers  to  the  mental  image  that  the  speaker  has  of  Ngepnag  and  his  friends 
closing  the  car  doors.  This  is  possible  because  the  speaker  knew  that  Ngepnag  and  his 
friends  had  left  and  were  coming  back.  When  they  are  away  she  finds  some  time  to  rest. 
The  fact  that  she  waits  for  their  return  with  apprehension  must  have  kept  them  very  much 
present  in  her  active  memory.  When  she  actually  starts  talking  about  those  individuals. 
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this  is  rendered  in  the  discourse  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun.  The  use  of  the  pronoun,  then, 
connects  clauses  from  her  mental  image  to  clauses  in  her  actual  speech. 

These  two  examples  show  how  it  is  possible  for  a pronoun  at  topic-chain  initial 
position  not  to  co-refer  with  any  other  NP  used  previously  to  introduce  the  participants 
into  the  discourse. 

5.3.5. 1.  Complex  pronouns 

The  pronouns  discussed  so  far  are  all  personal  pronouns.  These  pronouns  refer  to 
nominals  of  class  1.  In  this  class  we  find  mostly  human  beings  and  animals.  Sometimes 
these  pronouns  are  used  for  other  entities  when  they  are  treated  as  humans.  This  happens 
in  folktales  where  we  have  many  examples  of  personification.  In  Batoufam  there  are  two 
types  of  class  1 pronouns.  The  first  type  was  used  in  the  majority  of  the  examples 
analyzed  so  far.  This  first  type  is  made  up  of  simple  persons.  When  a pronoun  refers  to 
more  than  one  person,  the  speaker  of  Batoufam  has  the  choice  between  a simple  pronoun 
and  what  will  be  referred  to  as  complex  pronouns  For  instance,  when  a speaker  says po, 

“we”,  the  only  information  that  can  be  derived  from  the  pronoun  is  that  the  speaker  is 
included  in  the  set  being  referred  to,  but  we  do  not  know  who  else  is  involved.  We  do  not 
know,  for  instance,  if  the  “we”  includes  the  addressee  or  someone  else  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  discourse.  In  order  to  be  more  specific,  the  speaker  of  Batoufam  can  use  a pronoun 
taken  from  a set  of  complex  pronouns.  The  different  options  in  this  second  set  are 
formulated  in  a way  that  the  addressee  would  know  who  is  included  or  excluded  through 
the  use  of  a given  pronoun.  In  this  set  of  complex  pronouns,  a speaker,  instead  of  using 
po  “we,”  has  a choice  between  different  options  like p9e  "me  and  him/her"  paapu  “me 
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and  them”  and  putt  “you  and  me”.  Like  simple  pronouns,  complex  pronouns  occur  at 
topic  chain  initial  positions  only  in  specific  contexts.  They  require  that  at  least  one  of  the 
individuals  from  the  set  referred  to,  to  be  in  the  physical  context  of  the  discourse.  In 
example  (5. 16)  the  speaker  uses  a complex  pronoun  to  introduce  a new  entity  into  the 
discourse. 

(5.16)  A:  yo  nw0  shimi  yo  mb© 
see  problem  shimi  this  MBE 

“You  see  Shimi’ s problem'^” 

M:  yee  ghcc 
it  asp.  do- what 

“What  is  wrong  with  it'^” 

A:  ye  nwe  shimi  s mag  te? 

his  problem  shimi  asp.  intricate  much 

“Shimi’s  problem  is  very  complex.” 

M:  la?  piyi  n^bi  le  nzo  nji  ghwea 
int.  you-she  that  past  asp.  go  there 

“Are  you  not  the  one  who  was  going  there  all  the  time  with  her”^” 

A:  pig  woa  yi  le  nzhi  ne  zhe  kap  nji  ne  ys 

She-and  who-int.  she  past  go  for  her  part  I-go  for  mine 

“With  whom'i’  She  went  (there)  for  her  own  interest  and  me  for  mine.” 

B:  yie  la?  mbetsaa  mbaa  Qge  ko  lo 

she-asp.  past  beg-me  even  way  what  LO 

nde  pvi 
I-neg.  accept 
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“She  tried  once  (using  all  kinds  of  arguments)  to  convince  me  (to  go  there 
with  her),  (but)  I refused  (to  go).” 

In  the  linguistic  context  preceding  example  (5. 16),  the  speakers  are  talking  about 
Shimi,  an  individual  they  know,  who  has  financial  problems.  Speaker  A stays  with  her 
aunt  and  everybody  knows  that  the  said  aunt  is  behind  Shimi’s  problems.  As  they  are 
empathizing  because  Shimi  is  in  jail,  speaker  M produces  the  sentence  in  (5.16)  with  the 
complex  pronoun piyi  “you-she”  referring  to  the  addressee  and  her  aunt,  although  the 

aunt  was  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse. 

The  data  show  that  complex  pronouns  occur  when  a simple  pronoun  would  have 
created  some  confusion  about  the  identities  of  the  referents.  This  is  especially  significant 
at  topic  chain  initial  position,  even  though  it  is  probably  valid  for  all  the  other  positions  in 
the  topic  chain. 

5. 3. 5. 2.  Hybrid  constructions 

Sometimes,  the  speaker  assumes  that  even  a complex  pronoun  might  not  be 
explicit  enough.  An  alternative  solution  is  to  use  a hybrid  form  consisting  of  a pronoun 
and  a lexical  NP.  Such  forms  are  used  in  examples  (5.17),  (5.18),  and  (5.19)  below.  In 
example  (5. 17)  the  pronoun  piy  stands  for  “second  person  singular  and”  The  hybrid 

construction piyPaydnii  refers  to  “the  addressee  and  Payamr. 

(5  17)  piy  Payami  la  fa  ma  ha  zhwaya  cii  tsuu? 

you-Payami  past  come-back  from  where  yesterday  middle  night 


piyi  Is  yo 
you-she  neg.  see 


r)ga  nziy  a siye 
that  outside  asp.  dark 

piy  ncoy 
you-pl.  want 

pga  pu  ghob  nwe  ma  piy  ma  pa?  lys 
that  one  say  thing  to  you-pl.  way  like  what 

“Where  were  you  and  Payami'i’  coming  from  yesterday  in  the  middle  of  the 

night'i’  The  two  of  you  did  not  see  that  it  was  late'’  How  do  you  want  people  to 
talk  to  you'’” 


The  hybrid  piy  Paydnv  is  picked  up  as  the  topic  of  this  fragment  of  discourse 
with  the  use  of  the  complex  pronoun  piyi"  you-she,”  in  the  following  sentence.  Topic 
constructions  co-referring  with  the  hybrid piyPayami  in  this  topic  chain  are  the 
pronouns  piyi  > piy  > piy 

If  the  hybrid  at  the  beginning  of  the  topic  chain  above  was  changed  to  mean  “you, 
someone  (or  some  other  people)  else,  and  Payami,'"  then  we  would  have piyaPayami 

instead  ofpiy Payami.  In  the  next  example  (5. 1 8),  the  -r/-  in piyaJ^ayami  indicates 

that  the  second  person  pronoun  is  considered  plural  The  intended  meaning  for  this 
second  construction  is  therefore,  “you  and  the  others,  including  Peyemi. 


(5.18) 


piyaPayami  la  fa  ma  ha  zhwaya  cii  tsuu? 
you-you-Payami  past  come-back  from  where  yesterday  middle  night 


piyapu  Is  yo 
you-they  neg.  see 
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pg0  nziy  a siye 

that  outside  asp.  dark 

piyapu  ncoy 
you-they  want 

gg0  pu  ghob  nw0  m0  piy  m0  pa?  lys 

that  one  say  thing  to  you-pl.  way  like  what 

“Where  were  you  all  including  Payami  coming  from  yesterday  in  the  middle  of 

the  night ‘i’  You  did  not  see  that  it  was  late'i’  How  do  you  want  people  to  talk  to 
you'’” 


The  different  NP  constructions,  which  co-refer  with  each  other,  to  create  a topic 
chain  with  the  hybrid piyaPayemi  in  example  (5.18),  are  consequently  changed  to  the 

topic  constructions  piyapu  piyapu  ">  piy. 

Besides piyaPayemi  and piyPayami,  and  where  English  would  have  again 

used  the  pronoun  “you,”  the  speaker  of  Batoufam  can  use  the  hybrid piyapePayami. 

The  difference  between  the  hybrid  in  (5.18)  and  the  one  in  (5.19)  is  the  addition  of  -pa-, 

which  is  the  marker  of  class  2 (plural)  before  the  name  Payami.  This  means  that  the 

individual  Payami  in  (5.19)  is  now  considered  a representative  of  a group. 

piyapaPayami  therefore  means  “you  with  someone  else  (or  some  other  people)on  the 


one  hand  and  P0y0mi  with  her  group  on  the  other  hand”. 
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(5. 19)  piyapaPaysmi  I0  fe  me  ha  zhways  cii  tsuu? 

you-them-pl.-Payemi  past  come-back  from  where  yesterday  middle  night 

piyapu  Is  yo 
you-they  neg.  see 

toga  nziy  a siya 

that  outside  asp.  dark 

piyapu  ncoy 
you-they  want 

gga  pu  ghob  nwa  ma  piy  ma  pa?  lys 

that  one  say  thing  to  you-pl.  way  like  what 

“Where  were  you  all,  and  Payami  and  the  others,  coming  from  yesterday  in  the 

middle  of  the  night ‘i’  You  did  not  see  that  it  was  late'i’  How  do  you  want  people 
to  talk  to  you'i’” 


One  interesting  fact  with  this  last  example,  its  topic  constructions  are  identical  to 
the  ones  found  in  the  topic  chain  of  example  (5.18).  piyapu  > piyapu  > piy.  The 

complex  pronoun  cannot  be  more  specific  than  this.  We  have  shown  with  examples 
(5.17),  (5.18)  and  (5.19)  how  hybrids  are  used  to  introduce  into  the  discourse  entities  that 
become  the  topic  of  the  discourse.  These  examples  also  illustrate  how  the  use  of  one  or 
the  other  hybrid  determines  the  choice  of  subsequent  pronouns  in  the  topic  chain. 


If  all  the  NP  constructions  considered  so  far  were  placed  on  a scale  from  the  most 
to  the  least  specific,  NPs  modified  by  a relative  clause  come  highest  on  the  scale. 
Following  the  NPs  with  a relative  clause,  we  have  lexical  NPs,  then  hybrids  (pronoun  and 
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lexical  NP).  The  hybrids  are  followed  by  complex  pronouns,  and  the  simple  pronouns  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

All  the  NP  constructions  on  this  scale  may  occur  at  topic-chain  initial  position. 
The  choice  of  one  over  the  other  usually  correlates  with  the  assumption  the  speaker  is 
making  about  the  addressee’s  ability  to  process  the  information.  For  instance,  the  use  of  a 
complex  NP  construction  at  a topic  chain  initial  position,  instead  of  the  unmarked  lexical 
NP  or  anything  lower  on  the  scale  indicates  that  the  speaker  feels  a need  to  be  explicit 
with  the  description  of  the  referent. 

Table  5-1 : Noun  phrases’  scale  of  specificity  (al. 

Complex  NPs  ficoPtijah  Foisigyi  la  m a njub-mhaa 

“Fotsig  junior  brother,  that  one  who  was  singing”. 

Lexical  NPs  zhwatsig 

“food” 

Hybrids  pi  ya  Wa 2r)kap 

“you  with  Wa2Qkap” 

Complex  Pronouns  wopti 

“we-me-you” 

Simple  Pronouns  wuh 

“they” 


5. 3. 5. 3.  Other  NP  constructions 

The  speakers  of  Batoufam  can  choose  a zero  referent  over  all  the  other  NP 
constructions  at  topic  chain  initial  position.  This  choice  reflects  an  obvious  assumption 
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by  the  speaker  on  the  addressee’s  total  ability  to  process  the  information  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  what  the  referent  is.  In  our  data  the  use  of  a zero  anaphor  is  done  under 
very  specific  conditions.  In  example  (5.20),  the  speaker  is  coming  back  from  the  market 
and  she  is  holding  a shopping  bag  in  her  hand.  She  enters  the  house  and  hands  the  bag  to 
the  addressee,  saying. 


(5.20)  ko  0 l9 

take  here 

ntiy  0 toJndeye  moy 
put  bedroom  mine 

manda?  me  ye  s pyo?  pvwa 

little-time  and  it  asp.  break  arm-mine 

“Take  (this)  here  and  put  (it)  in  my  bedroom.  A little  bit  longer  and  it  would 
break  my  arm.” 


The  conversation  in  the  preceding  example  is  about  a bag.  No  overt  marking  is 
used  when  the  bag  is  first  introduced  into  the  discourse  as  well  as  later,  when  the  bag  is 
actually  picked  up  as  the  discourse  topic.  We  have  to  wait  for  the  third  reference  to  the 
bag  in  the  discourse  to  see  an  actual  marking,  which  is  the  pronoun  ye  “it.”  The  clauses 

in  this  example  (5.20)  are  about  the  same  topic  and  therefore,  constitute  atopic  chain. 
The  first  link  in  the  topic  chain,  which  is  the  clause  ko  0 ie  “take  (this)  here,”  is  the  one 

where  the  topic  is  introduced  into  the  discourse  with  a zero  anaphor.  The  co-referring  NP 
constructions  making  the  topic  chain  a reality  are  zero  anaphor  > zero  anaphor  > simple 


pronoun. 
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For  the  message  to  be  meaningful,  the  addressee  must  be  aware  of  the  extra- 
linguistic  referent  of  the  zero  anaphor  in  at  least  one  of  his/her  senses.  In  example  (5.21) 
below,  speaker  A is  cooking  soup.  She  hands  a spoonful  of  soup  to  her  friend  and  asks 
her  to  taste  it. 


(5.21)  A;  ko  0nju?ts9  0le 
take  taste  LE 

(small  pause) 

yes  ghcs 
it-asp.  do-how 

“Take  (this)  and  taste  (it).  How  is  it  ?” 

B:  yes  pvwoy 
It  asp.  good 

yes  coytse  ndaptse 
It  asp  properly  seasoned 

“It  tastes  good.  It  is  seasoned  the  way  it  should” 


In  this  example  the  speaker  introduces  the  entity  to  be  picked  up  as  topic  into  the 
discourse  with  a zero  marking,  because  she  assumes  that  the  referent  is  obvious  and  there 
is  no  need  for  an  overt  coding. 


5.3.6.  Summary  of  the  Section 

To  sum  up  the  findings  in  this  section,  the  use  of  one  or  another  type  of  NP 
construction  at  the  topic  chain  initial  position  is  based  on  the  speaker’s  assumption  about 
the  addressee’s  ability  to  process  the  topic  reference.  Consequently,  when  the  speaker  of 
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Batoufam  uses  a complex  NP  at  topic  chain  initial  position,  it  is  usually  an  indication  that 
the  topic  reference  may  not  be  easy  to  process.  A lexical  NP  occurring  at  that  same 
position  could  lead  to  undesirable  interpretations.  Pronouns  are  another  type  of  NPs 
found  at  the  topic  chain  initial  position  Simple  pronouns  are  used  when  the  speaker 
assumes  that  the  discourse  referent  is  easy  to  identify.  Specific  pronouns  are  used  when 
there  is  more  than  one  individual  or  group  of  individuals  involved,  and  the  speaker  wants 
to  specify  which  is  being  referred  to.  A hybrid  describes  a construction  with  a pronoun 
followed  by  an  entity’s  name.  This  is  used  to  refer  to  a group  or  to  groups  of  individuals. 
Hybrids  are  used  when  the  speaker  wants  to  name  exactly  one  of  the  members  of  the 
group  or  groups  in  question.  The  different  types  of  NPs  found  at  topic  chain  initial 
position  are  placed  on  the  scale  below  from  the  most  to  the  least  explicit.  The  use  of  an 
item  from  a higher  or  a lower  level  on  the  scale  correlates  with  the  speaker’s  assumptions 
about  the  addressee’s  ability  to  access  the  information  in  the  proposition:  the  higher  on 
the  scale  the  more  difficult  to  access,  the  lower  on  the  scale,  the  easier  to  access.  As  a 
result,  we  can  add  zero  anaphor  at  the  bottom  of  table  5. 1 . to  form  a complete  set  in  table 
5-2.  below. 

Table  5-2.  Noun  phrase  scale  of  specificity  (b) 

Complex  NPs  nco^rijsh  Fotsigyi  Is  nw  tijuh-mhaa 

“ Fotsig  junior  brother,  that  one  who  was  singing”. 

Lexical  NP  zhstsiy 

“food” 

Hybrids  piia  Wa2rjkap 

“They  with  Wa2gkap” 
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Table  5-2. . continued. 

Complex  Pronoun  wup  piii 

“she/he  + he/she” 

Simple  Pronoun  wub 

“They” 

Zero  Marking  (p 


5 4.  Marking  of  Topic  Continuity 

Once  picked  up  as  a topic,  a referent  in  the  discourse  can  be  coded  using  different 
types  of  NPs.  As  we  move  along  a topic  chain  in  a discourse,  we  expect  the  coding  of  the 
topic  to  reflect  that  move  from  the  less  accessible  to  the  more  accessible.  Our  data, 
however,  show  that  the  different  devices  used  to  mark  topic  continuity  cannot  be 
predicted  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  accessibility.  This  means  that  the  scale  of 
specificity  presented  in  the  preceding  section  is  not  the  only  criterion  on  which  all 
choices  are  made.  We  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  scale  represents  the  basic 
order  of  occurrence  of  the  different  types  of  NP  in  the  topic  chain.  In  sub-sections  5.4. 1 
and  5.4.2,  we  present  the  different  strategies  in  selecting  the  form  of  a topic  after  it  has 
been  established.  We  will  consider  the  stages,  starting  from  the  one  right  after  the 
introduction  of  the  referent  into  the  discourse,  up  to  the  last  mention  of  the  same  topic. 

All  tokens  of  the  topic  in  this  stage  of  the  discourse  occupy  positions  that  are  to  be 
termed  the  topic  chain  median  positions  in  this  study.  The  analysis  below  considers  first 
the  least  explicit  forms  of  topic  coding,  and  then  moves  progressively  to  the  more  explicit 


ones. 
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5.4.1.  Simple  Pronouns  and  Zero  Anaphora 

In  the  following  excerpt,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  conversation  in  example 
(5.8),  the  same  topic  is  coded  using  various  types  of  NP  constructions,  namely  lexical 
NPs,  possessives,  personal  pronouns,  zero  anaphora,  and  a relative  pronoun.  . We  restrict 
our  analysis  here  to  simple  pronouns. 


(5.22)  B:  0 0 su  tsnye 
be  friend  Tani 

tsiy  ts0  m0  wo 
name  his  be  who 

“(He)  is  Tani’s  friend  What’s  his  name'’” 

A:  k0  ndo  Qgi?  J0  tsiy  ts0O 
Neg.  take  strength  know  name  his-neg. 

“I  have  problems  remembering  his  name.” 

B:  zhiy  nda?ts0  S0ku  haa 
He  show  school  where-a 

“Where  does  he  teach  again'’” 

A:  zhiy  ma  cics  lise 
He  be  teacher  lyceum 

“He  is  a teacher  at  the  lyceum.” 

C:  zhiy  ma  cice  ywaa 
He  be  teacher  there 

“He  is  a teacher  over  there'’” 


A:  00 /“Yes.” 
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B:  0y0  gw0  kobr]g0b  m0  jwii  I0 
who  child  Kobguep  be  wife-his  L0 

“(That  one)  who  is  married  to  Kobgueb  child.” 

A:  QW0...0  y0...0  y0nco?j0b  shimi  m0  jwii  I0 
child  who  who  junior-sibling  Shimi  be  wife-his  L0 

“Child"^. . (no)  who. . who  is  married  to  Shimi’s  younger  sister.” 


As  we  see  in  the  preceding  example  (5.22),  the  move  along  the  topic  chain  is 
accompanied  by  a coding  of  the  topic  that  is  less  and  less  complex.  In  the  conversation, 
the  personal  pronoun  zhiy  “he”  is  the  NP  construction  occurring  in  the  topic  chain  after 

a lexical  NP.  And  this  occurs  three  times.  Simple  pronouns  like  zhiy  are  the  most 

common  form  of  topic  coding  in  our  data.  When  the  topic  chain  is  relatively  long,  the  use 
of  simple  pronouns  is  often  followed  in  the  chain  by  a switch  to  zero  anaphora,  like  in 
example  (5,22)  above. 

Zero  anaphora  occurring  after  simple  pronouns  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  now 
assuming  that  the  identity  of  the  topic  referent  has  been  firmly  established  for  all 
involved  in  the  conversation.  However,  our  data  also  show  that  the  occurrence  of  zero 
anaphors  in  a topic  chain  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  use  of  simple  pronouns.  In 
example  (5.21),  repeated  below  as  (5.23)  for  convenience,  zero  anaphora  occurs  both  in 
the  first  and  the  second  link  of  the  topic  chain  without  any  prior  overt  mention  of  the 
entity  picked  up  as  the  discourse  topic. 
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(5.23)  ko  0 l0 

take  here 

ntiy  0 to2nd0y0  moy 

put  bedroom  mine 

m0nda2  m0  ye  s pyo2  pvwa 

little-time  and  it  asp.  break  arm-mine 

“Take  (this)  here  and  put  (it)  in  my  bedroom.  A little  bit  more  and  it  would  have 
broken  my  arm.” 


Another  example  of  topic  continuity  coded  with  zero  anaphora  is  found  in  the 
recipe  below.  The  use  of  the  anaphor  in  the  fourth  clause  indicates  that  the  NP  Qgefi 

“corn”  is  picked  up  as  the  topic  of  the  discourse.  This  fact  is  confirmed  with  the  co- 
referring zero  anaphors  found  in  the  four  following  clauses  all  materializing  the 
continuity  of  that  same  topic. 


(5.24)  uiii0nji  naysay  pe2e 

you  asp.  flit,  cook  fufu  then 

nji  pvya 

go  fields 

nee  ogafi 
harv'est  corn 

Qko  0 fyo  0 gkhoy  0 
shell  blow  sort  out 

t0  0 n0  nji  Qgwo2say 
then  with  go  fufli-grinding 

“If  you  want  to  cook  fufu,  you  go  in  the  fields,  harvest  some  corn,  shell  (it),  blow 
(it)  (the  dirt  out),  sort  (the  good  from  the  bad  grain)  before  taking  (it)  for  milling. 
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The  use  of  zero  anaphora  by  a speaker  indicates  that,  in  his/her  mind,  given  the 
linguistic  context  and  the  extra-linguistic  context,  the  topic  referent  ought  to  be  obvious. 
Given  the  various  options  available  for  coding  topic  continuity  in  Batoufam,  the  use  of 
zero  anaphora  always  marks  the  most  transparent,  easy  to  process  topic. 


5.4,2.  Complex  pronouns  and  Hybrids 

Complex  pronouns,  as  mentioned  in  section  5.3.5. 1,  are  used  instead  of  a simple 
plural  personal  pronoun,  so  as  to  allow  the  addressee  to  know  who  is  included  or 
excluded  in  the  sub-set  being  referred  to.  In  example  (5.25)  a mother  is  asking  her  son  to 
drive  her  to  her  daughter’s  house.  References  to  the  three  individuals  are  therefore 
cognitively  active  at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  The  use  of  the  complex  pronoun 
pee  “(we)  I-she”  instead  of  po  “we”  in  the  second  sentence,  tells  us  exactly  which 

individuals  (within  the  active  set  including  the  speaker,  the  addressee  and  the  third 
individual)  are  being  considered  for  the  sub-set  picked  up  as  the  topic  of  the  discourse.  If 
the  addressee  was  the  other  individual  of  that  sub-set  coded  with  the  complex  pronoun, 
the  speaker  would  use  a different  complex  pronoun,  i.e.  puu'X'we)  1-you”  (found  at  the 

end  of  this  example  but  not  as  part  of  topic  coding  in  this  topic  chain).  The  complex 
pronouns  in  this  topic  chain  are  pae  > piyi>  poe  > piyi.  All  refer  to  the  same 


referents. 
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(5.25)  A:  S0SU  mebou2  ccc  ws  zhw0  feo 

please  Meboue  accompany  me  at  sister-yours 

P00  I0  ka?a  zhw0Y0 

1-she  asp.  make-arrangements  yesterday 

“Meboue,  can  you  take  me  to  your  sister’s  house?  We  (me-she)  made  some 
arrangements  yesterday  to  meet  again  today.” 


B:  piyi  ji  m0  h0 

you-she  go  to  where 

“Where  are  you  (you-she)  going‘s” 

A:  P00  shi  ncts0  nw0  capa?  waygkho?  mbe 

1-she  flit,  settle  issue  land  Wanko  MBE 

“We  (1-she)  are  going  to  talk  about  (that)  Wanko’s  land.” 

B:  piyi  ki  nots0  pa  pa?a 

you-she  asp.  hurry  always  that-way 

ho?  puu  yi  la 

come  me-you  go  then 

“You  (you-she)  are  always  in  a hurry  like  that.  Let  us  go  then.” 


The  next  type  of  complex  NP  construction  found  at  topic  chain  median  position, 
is  the  hybrid  construction,  somewhere  between  a pronoun  and  a lexical  NP.  When  a 
hybrid  construction  occurs  in  the  discourse,  it  is  an  indication  that  at  least  one  of  the 
persons  being  referred  to  needs  to  be  identified  specifically.  For  instance,  example  (5.26) 
shows  that  if  any  other  NP  construction  found  at  a lower  level  on  the  scale  of  specificity 
were  used  in  the  place  of  the  hybrid  structure,  this  would  create  confusion  about  the 
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identity  of  the  referent;  hence  the  hesitation  and  the  switch  below  from  pee  “me-she”  a 
complex  pronoun  which  is  lower  on  the  scale,  to  the  hybrid  po  Wa?pkap  “we- 
Wa?r)kap'\ 

(5.26)  mama  ncwitsaa  p0  ndsye  Wa?gkap 
mama  meet-me  but  house  W. 

le?e  n0  m0  cwitsa  pa?a 
neg.-she  while  asp.  meet-me  so 

p0e...  po  Wa?r)kap  n0  ghob  nw0  y0  pae  Qgoba 
me-she. . we  Wa2r]kap  while  speak  subject  that  me-she  speak 

zhiy  p0  shi 
she  be  there 

“Mama  (often)  comes  and  finds  me  at  Wa2gkap’s  house.  It  does  not  mean  that 
when  she  meets  me  (there),  we. . . Wa?Qkap.  and  me  continue  talking  (about  our 
private  life)  while  she  is  there.” 

In  example  (5.26)  above,  four  individuals  are  cognitively  active:  the  speaker, 
the  addressee  and  two  other  individuals  Mama  and  Wa?gkap.  The  speaker  picks  up  the 

subset  she  wants  to  talk  about  by  using  the  complex  pronoun  pee  “I-she”  (to  refer  to  both 

WaTpkap  and  the  speaker  herself)-  Then  she  realizes  that  the  use  of  pee  “1-she”  does  not 

tell  the  addressee  which  one  of  the  two  other  individuals  (Mama  or  Wa?gkap)  is 

included  in  the  subset.  So  the  speaker  switches  to  the  hybrid  po  Wa?pkap  “we 

(including)  Wa?r]kap”,  which  is  more  explicit  than  a complex  pronoun  and  consequently 


a construction  higher  on  the  scale  of  specificity.  The  introduction  of  the  hybrid  then 
indicates  that  although  the  participants  in  the  discourse  have  already  been  identified,  the 
speaker  wants  to  make  sure  that  the  addressee  is  processing  the  information  adequately. 
The  use  of  the  complex  pronoun  pae  following  the  hybrid  po  Wa2r)kap  for  the  coding  of 

the  topic  in  example  (5.26)  above  confirms  their  placement  on  our  scale  of  specificity. 
The  speaker  uses  the  hybrid  for  a less  accessible  topic  and  a complex  pronoun  for  a more 
easily  accessible  topic.  That  is,  if  both  are  to  be  used  in  the  same  topic  chain,  the  hybrid 
should  occur  before  the  complex  pronoun. 

5.4.3.  Lexical  NPs 

The  use  of  lexical  NPs  to  code  the  topic  in  median  position  of  a topic  chain 
serves  different  purposes.  In  the  following  example,  two  women  are  talking  about  money 
they  collect  weekly  to  help  the  members  of  their  group.  Their  conversation  at  this  point  is 
about  the  controversy  surrounding  the  amount  of  money  that  members  should  give.  The 
repetition  of  the  NP  pkhe  to  “five  hundred”  in  the  second  sentence  establishes  in  an 

indisputable  manner  what  the  topic  of  the  discourse  is.  The  speaker  has  the  choice  to  use 
a pronoun  here  instead  of  repeating  the  lexical  NP.  She  chooses  the  repetition,  however, 
to  make  sure  that  the  addressee  is  following  the  argumentation  step  by  step.  Here,  the 
occurrence  of  a zero  marker,  for  instance,  in  place  of  the  repetition  would  be 
communicatively  infelicitous.  The  use  of  a simple  pronoun  would  have  been  an 


acceptable  option. 
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(5.27)  m0  pua  to?  Qg0  pu  y0  lo  ta?  mi  ma?  gkho  to 

because  one-asp.  start  that  one  do  lo  one  individual  throw  hundred  five 

pu  yo  gkh0  to  shi  ntob  nca?  vi?i 

one  see  hundred  five  Put.  come-out  thousand  nine 

ye  8 kho 
it-asp.  small 

“It  started  with  someone  suggesting  that  each  person  should  give  five  hundreds. 
It  turned  out  that  five  hundred  each  would  make  nine  thousand  and  (it)  was  not 
enough.” 

The  repetition  is  a strategy  used  by  a speaker  when  he/she  wants  to  make  sure 
that  the  topic  is  well  established  in  the  discourse. 

In  example  (5.28)  the  NP  suni  “the  individual”,  is  another  example  of  a 

lexical  NP  used  to  establish  a newly  introduced  entity  as  the  topic  of  the  discourse.  This 
NP  construction  suni  “the  individual”  is  a commentary.  Its  function  is  to  add  to  the 

addressee’s  knowledge  of  the  topic  referent  tela?,  at  the  same  time  it  is  being 

established  as  a topic. 


(5.28)  moya  yo  tela?  nto  zhw0y0 

1-past  see  S.  market  yesterday 

suni  m0  ws  r)k0ke  ts0 
individual  past  asp.  shopping-around  ts0 

m0  zhiya  pets0  gw0  Qkwi-i 
while  she-past  carry  child  back-hers 

“I  saw  Tela  yesterday  at  the  market,  the  individual  was  shopping  around,  carrying 
a baby  on  her  back.” 
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Looking  at  (5,27)  and  (5.28),  we  can  say  that  lexical  NPs  at  topic  chain  median 
position  are  often  used  to  strengthen  the  grounding  of  the  topic  referent  in  the  knowledge 
base.  Our  data  show  that,  when  a clause  in  the  topic  chain  is  linked  to  the  preceding 
clause(s)  by  a lexical  NP,  the  segment  is  intended  to  give  more  information  on  the  topic 
referent.  Such  a construction  generally  expands  on  the  characteristics  of  the  referent. 


5.5.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  data  analysis  in  this  chapter  has  shown  that  anaphors  are  the  major  means 
for  linking  events  across  clauses  and  sentences.  The  use  of  an  anaphor  indicates 
continuity.  This  observation  allows  us  to  say  that  in  Batoufam,  the  use  of  anaphors  co- 
referring to  the  same  referent  in  a succession  of  clauses  or  sentences,  is  an  indication  that 
the  stretch  of  discourse  under  consideration  is  a coherent  piece  of  discourse.  These  co- 
referring anaphors,  then,  are  parts  of  a topic  construction,  the  result  being  what  analysts 
have  labeled  a topic  chain.  The  entity  referred  to  in  such  a topic  chain  is  recognized  as  the 
topic  referent.  To  some  degree,  it  is  possible  to  predict  that  a certain  form  of  anaphor 
tends  to  occur  at  a given  point  in  the  topic  chain.  In  Batoufam,  simple  pronouns  and  zero 
anaphora  are  the  two  coding  devices  most  often  used  to  indicate  topic  continuity.  Their 
occurrences,  however,  are  not  completely  predictable  on  structural  grounds.  For  example. 
Fox’s  claim  for  English  cannot  predict  the  occurrence  of  a specific  type  of  nominal 
construction  in  Batoufam.  Givon’s  distance  from  the  first  mention  does  not  guarantee  the 
occurrence  of  one  or  another  type  of  nominal  coding  or  predict  when  a different  nominal 
coding  occurs.  Many  of  the  reasons  behind  the  choice  of  one  coding  device  over  another 
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by  speakers  of  Batoufam  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  text  only,  but  in  the 
speaker’s  subjective  assessment  of  the  speech  situation 

The  use  of  anaphora,  however,  is  not  the  only  way  of  coding  topicality  in 
Batoufam.  Other  types  of  topic  constructions  found  in  the  Batoufam  data  are  marked 
either  morphologically  or  syntactically.  Some  of  those  other  topic  constructions  are 
analyzed  in  the  following  chapter  6. 


CHAPTER  6 

COMPLEX  TOPIC  CONSTRUCTIONS 
IN  BATOUFAM 


61.  Simple  versus  Complex  Topic  Constructions 
The  simple  topic  functions  in  a three-step  development.  (1)  The  constituent  that  is 
going  to  be  the  topic  is  first  introduced  in  a clause  by  a complex  form.  (2)  When  the 
constituent  is  picked  up  by  a simple  form,  (i.e.  a zero  anaphor  or  a pronoun),  the  topic  is 
established  in  a chain,  and  (3)  the  chain  thus  created  will  continue  on  the  basis  of  simple 
topics  until  the  topic  entity  is  replaced.  In  this  sense,  a simple  topic  is  that  discourse 
component  which  under  different  grammatical  forms  appears  locally  as  the  common 
factor  of  successive  sentences,  thus  linking  them  together.  Clause  linking,  then,  is  the 
most  fundamental  function  of  the  simple  topic.  This  function  works  across  clauses. 
Within  a clause,  the  simple  topic  serves  the  “aboutness”  function.  Syntactically,  simple 
topics  may  be  either  the  grammatical  subjects  or  the  grammatical  objects  of  their 
containing  clauses.  On  the  other  hand,  complex  topics  are  characterized  either  by  richer 
morphological  coding  or  by  unusual  linear  orders  There  are  two  types  of  complex  topic 
constructions  in  Batoufam  that  are  of  particular  interest:  (a)  those  that  are  marked  by 
specific  particles  and  (b)  NPs  that  are  left  or  right  dislocated.  They  are  treated  in  the 
following  sections. 
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6 2.  Left  and  Right  Dislocations 

Batoufam  allows  a noun  phrase  seemingly  having  no  syntactic  function  in  a sentence 
to  occur  outside  a clause.  When  such  a noun  phrase  occurs  at  the  sentence  initial  position 
it  is  considered  to  be  left  dislocated.  When  such  a noun  phrase  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  it  is  considered  to  be  right-dislocated.  Some  analysts  like  Wenze  Hu  (“Inverted 
Sentences,  Pragmatics  and  the  Emergent  Grammar  " 1996.  Unpublished  website  article), 
use  the  single  expression  “inverted  sentences”  to  refer  to  either  phenomena.  The 
following  examples  (6.1a)  and  (6.1b)  provide  an  illustration  of  both  phenomena  in 
Batoufam. 

(6.1)  a.  fo  yo  zhiy  rjkwaytsa  rige  ko 

chief  that  he  think  that  what  (left-dislocation) 

“That  chief,  what  does  he  think  (he  is)‘i’” 

b.  zhiyanji  ndaya  shys  ncwoy  yo 

he  past  go  room  there  thief  that  (right-dislocation) 

“He  was  there  in  the  room,  the  thief/the  liar.” 

6 2. 1.  Left  Dislocation 

Left  dislocation  is  a linguistic  device  used  to  show  formally  that  a noun  phrase 
is  the  topic  in  the  following  clause.  Some  analysts  call  the  structure  “thematization”, 
others  “topicalization”.  In  Batoufam,  the  left-dislocated  element  is  usually  but  not  always 
already  active,  meaning  it  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  discourse.  For  instance,  in 
example  (6.2)  below  the  right  dislocated  construction  is  a comment  about  an  individual 


who  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  discourse. 
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(6.2)  A:  fo  ano  a mbe  me  ne  tele  lyc?e 

chief  of-No  again  be  on  television  today 

“The  chief  of  Bana  was  again  on  television  today.” 

B:  0 me  W0  gghe  ko 
be  asp.  do  what 

“What  was  he  doing  (there)'^” 

A:  pu  ke  ndaStsee 

they  asp.  show-him 

zhiy  me  ntib  fab 

he  be  in  farm 

0 me  we  fa?  ne  kafee 

be  asp.  cultivate  coffee-his 

“They  showed  him  while  he  was  on  his  farm,  taking  care  of  his  coffee  plants.” 

B:  ha  fo  yo  zhiy  Qkwoy  pa?  yob  (left-dislocation) 
ha  chief  that  he  like  so  much 

zhiy  gkwoy 
he  like 

Qgepu  yoe 

that  one  see-him 

“Ah!  That  chief,  he  likes  it  (too  much)  that  way.  He  enjoys  attracting  other 
people’s  attention.” 


In  this  example,  the  function  of  the  demonstrative  yo  “that”  is  to  point  back  to 

that  previous  reference  in  the  discourse.  If  there  was  no  previous  reference  to  the 
individual  in  the  discourse,  then,  the  function  of  the  demonstrative  as  a deictic  would  be 
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to  point  to  a referent  in  the  non-linguistic  context.  In  this  latter  case,  the  left-dislocated 
noun  phrase  is  used  to  introduce  a new  referent  into  the  discourse.  In  Batoufam,  an 
already  active  entity  which  is  left-dislocated  is  presented  under  the  definite  form  of  the 
noun  phrase,  while  a newly  introduced  referent  can  be  presented  in  the  definite  or  the 
generic  form.  As  attested  cross-linguistically,  a left-dislocated  noun  phrase  has  no 
syntactic  function,  except  to  co-refer  with  another  expression  in  the  sentence.  Whether 
new  or  discourse-old,  the  left-dislocated  element,  by  its  position,  is  under  attention  focus 
in  the  sentence.  In  both  (6.2)  and  (6.3)  for  instance,  the  speakers  are  using  left  dislocation 
to  call  the  addressees’  attention  to  those  specific  items  before  talking  about  them. 


(6.3)  A:  pssnzizhw0y0  nay  ko 

we  flit,  tomorrow  cook  what 

“What  are  we  cooking  tomorrow'^” 

B:  pcs  tsi  nay  say  ka  kakhya  lo 

we  fut.  cook  fiifli  or  koki 

pga  zha  pguu  pkwoy  kakhya  te? 

I know  that-you  like  koki  a-lot 

“Let’s  cook  flifii  or  koki  I know  how  much  you  like  koki.” 

A:  moy  nziy  co2o  say 
I eat  certainly  fufu 

kakhya  moy  ka  na  ma?  kway  po 

koki  I neg.  with  play  jokes  neg. 

“I  eat  fufu.  Koki,  I don’t  play  games  with  it.” 
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Unlike  simple  topic  constructions  then,  left-dislocated  elements  also  carry-  some 
focus.  As  a topic  construction,  the  dislocated  element  is  usually  represented  by  a 
resumptive  pronoun  in  the  clause.  In  example  (6.1. a)  the  resumptive  pronoun  is  zhiy 

“he,”  the  subject  of  the  verb  gkwaytsa  “think.”  The  resumptive  pronoun,  of  course, 

agrees  in  class  with  the  dislocated  element,  and  plays  whatever  function  the  latter  would 
have  played  in  the  clause.  In  our  data,  we  also  find  some  instances  of  left-dislocated 
constructions  that  are  not  represented  by  a resumptive  pronoun  in  the  following  clause. 
This  is  the  case  with  example  (6.3),  where  the  left-dislocated  element  is  not  represented 
by  a pronoun  in  the  clause. 

We  saw  earlier  in  the  analysis  of  the  simple  topic  constructions  that  the  first 
mention  of  the  topic  referent  in  a topic  chain  was  not  by  itself  a topic  construction,  it  is 
picked  up  as  topic  by  subsequent  references  to  the  same  entity.  The  left-dislocated 
constituent,  however,  is  simultaneously  the  first  link  in  the  topic  chain  and  a topic 
construction.  The  structure  of  sentences  containing  left-dislocated  element  is  clearly  of 
the  type  topic  - comment:  Where  the  introduction  of  an  entity  in  the  discourse  is 
followed  by  a comment  about  that  entity  in  the  same  sentence. 

Consider  the  following  examples:  one  with  a resumptive  pronoun,  the  other 
without. 

(6.4)  kakhya  moy  ke  ndo  ye  ne  ma?  kway  po 
koki  I neg.  take  it  to  play  jokes  neg. 


“Koki,  I don’t  play  games  with  it.” 
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(6.5)  kekhya  moy  ke  ndo  0 ne  ma?  kway  po 
koki  I neg.  take  (it)  to  play  jokes  neg. 

“As  for  koki,  I don’t  play  games  with  (it).” 


The  difference  between  (6.4)  and  (6.5)  is  a difference  of  style.  The  first 
example  with  the  occurrence  of  the  resumptive  pronoun  is  more  formal  than  the  latter.  In 
example  (6.6)  two  women  are  looking  for  a present  for  a third  one.  One  of  them  notices  a 
set  of  dishes  in  her  friend’s  kitchen  and  stops  to  look  more  closely  at  them.  That  is  when 
the  other  woman  says  what  follows: 


(6.6)  gkay  mo  nda  nju  me  nto  zhweye 
dishes  these  past  buy  them  market  yesterday 

me  c pvwoy  te? 
they  asp.  nice  very  much 

0 mbe  pku?  te? 

(they)  also  inexpensive  very-much 

“These  dishes,  I bought  them  at  the  market  place  yesterday.  They  are  very  nice  and 
really  inexpensive.” 


In  example  (6.6)  above,  ^kay  /wo  “these  dishes,”  is  the  left-dislocated 

constituent  which  is  at  the  same  time  a topic  construction  and  the  first  link  in  the  topic 
chain  There  was  no  previous  mention  of  those  dishes  in  the  discourse  of  the  two  women. 
The  left-dislocated  constituent  is  therefore  also  discourse-new.  The  other  links  in  the 
chain  are  the  less  marked  topics  in  the  form  of  a simple  pronoun  me  “them/they,”  and  the 
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zero  anaphor  0.  In  a construction  with  a left-dislocated  element,  then,  both  the  topic  and 
the  comment  are  highly  informative. 

Unlike  left-dislocation,  the  status  of  right-dislocation  is  the  object  of  controversy 
among  linguists.  In  section  6.2.2  we  see  how  the  structure  functions  in  Batoufam. 

6. 2. 2.  Is  Right  Dislocation  a Topic  Structure  in  Batoufam'i’ 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  chapter,  right  dislocation 
is  structurally  the  opposite  of  left  dislocation.  The  dislocated  element  is  placed  outside 
the  clause  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  outside  the  clause  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.  Lambrecht  (1994:128)  calls  the  structure  the  “antitopic,”  while  still  considering 
it  an  authentic  topic  constituent.  Some  analysts  like  Hyman  (1975)  and  Chu  (1998)  do  not 
recognize  right  dislocation  as  a topic  construction.  They  see  in  right  dislocation  a simple 
phenomenon  of  afterthought  appendage.  These  analysts  suggest  that  right-dislocation  is 
used  when  the  speaker  first  starts  by  assuming  that  the  referent  is  easy  to  identify;  then 
realizes  that  maybe  he/she  has  overestimated  the  degree  of  accessibility  of  the  referent. 
This  is  when  the  right-dislocated  phrase  is  added  to  clear  any  possible  confusion  on  the 
referent’s  identity.  Wenze  Hu  (1996),  working  on  Chinese  stresses  in  his  analysis  that  the 
function  of  right-dislocated  constituents  is  found  in  discourse  pragmatics  but  not  in 
syntax.  The  triggering  factor  of  right  dislocation,  he  says,  are  self-repair  and  afterthought. 
Other  analysts,  e g.  Lambrecht  (1994)  and  Givon  (1993),  refuse  to  see  an  afterthought  in 

right  dislocation.  Instead,  argues  Lambrecht,  the  dislocated  constituent  carries  all  the 
information  required  to  understand  the  sentence  fully,  and  cannot  be  a simple  appendage. 
To  illustrate  his  point,  he  gives  the  following  example:  He  is  a nice  guy,  your  brother 
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(Lambrecht,  1994:  203).  Until  the  noun  phrase  vow/-  brother  is  added  to  the  proposition 
we  do  not  know,  to  whom  the  NP  he  refers  to.  The  various  propositions  presented  by  the 
preceding  analysts  suggest  that  right-dislocated  elements  are  of  different  types;  they 
might  not  always  be  used  to  fill  the  same  function  in  discourse.  The  intention  of  the 
speaker  in  using  a right  dislocated  NP,  therefore  might  require  more  than  one 
explanation.  In  Batoufam,  the  right-dislocated  constituent  like  its  left-dislocated 
counterpart  plays  no  syntactic  role  in  the  sentence,  except  co-referring  with  another 
expression. 

In  example  (6.7),  the  right  dislocated  element  ntib  tobkay^'m  the  dish”  is 
added  by  the  speaker  to  make  his  message  clear. 

(6.7)  A:  suwe  moy  a tsys  lyo?  mbe  ntib  peye 

Suwe  I asp  remove  food  TM  in  bag 

ye  pys  ntib  tobkay 

it  be-here  in  dish 

“Suwe  I have  removed  the  food  from  the  bag,  it  is  here  in  a dish.” 

B:  he  0 me  feo  ntib  ni  ntib  tobkay 
give  to  brother-your  in  of-it  in  dish 

“Give  (it)  to  your  brother  in  it,  in  the  dish.” 

In  this  example,  speaker  B’s  use  of  right  dislocation  fits  the  definition  of  the 
afterthought  appendage  proposed  by  some  analysts.  We  have  two  candidates  for  a co- 
referring expression  with  the  pronoun  ni  in  the  preceding  discourse:  pays  “bag”  and 


tobA’ay“dish”.  The  dislocated  constituent  is  added  therefore  as  a self-repair  by  the 
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speaker,  to  clear  up  any  confusion  that  might  arise  following  the  use  of  the  pronoun  ye 
“it”  {ne  “of’  and  ye  “h”  are  amalgamated  to  give  ni  “of  it”). 

In  Batoufam,  then,  some  right-dislocated  topic  constructions  occur  as  an 
afterthought.  However,  as  (6.8)  shows,  this  function  does  not  apply  to  all  right  dislocated 
segments.  The  conversation  in  (6.8)  is  taking  place  between  a mother  and  her  two  sons, 
Shimi  and  Nono.  The  mother  is  standing  by  an  open  cupboard: 


(6.8)  Mother:  shi  u a ncwo2  koba  yo  ke 

Shi  you  asp.  open  cupboard  this  inter. 

“Shi,  did  you  open  this  cupboard'^” 


Shimi:  0 ka  ma  so  r)kay 

was  asp.  wash  dishes 

“1  was  doing  the  dishes.” 

Nono:  zhiyanji  ndaya  shya  ncwoy 

he  asp.  go  room  there  liar 

“He  did  go  into  that  room,  the  liar.” 


In  the  example  above  the  dislocated  NP  nc(Voy"Hhe  liar,”  co-refers  to  Shimi  with 

the  pronoun  zhiy,  which  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  discourse.  In  this  particular  case, 

the  right-dislocated  constituent  is  informative,  Nono  is  commenting  on  Shimi’s  behavior: 
Shimi  wasn’t  out  there  all  the  time  as  he  says,  he  did  go  in  the  room;  and,  to  make  a long 
story  short,  he  is  a liar.  The  function  of  the  dislocated  constituent  here  is  to  provide  us 
with  a conclusion  on  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to  convey  in  the  clause.  Because  Shimi 
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went  into  the  room  he  is  a liar.  Consequently,  in  this  example,  the  use  of  the  right- 
dislocated  segment  does  not  fit  the  definition  of  an  afterthought  appendage. 

In  example  (6.9)  below  the  use  of  right-dislocation  has  still  a different  discourse 
function.  The  speaker  is  a man  who  is  tired  of  his  fellow  worker  who  keeps  on  asking  a 
question  he  said  he  did  not  know  the  answer  to.  Although  the  actual  referent  of  the 
pronoun  ‘you’  is  mentioned  only  later  in  the  sentence  there  is  no  doubt  here  that  the 
referent  is  the  addressee,  the  woman. 


(6.9)  twa  yu?  kwa?a  nju?  yu?u 

inter. -you  hear  really  hear  hear 

moy  a ys  ghob  mbu  gge  moy  ka  zhe 
1 past  asp.  say  to-you  that  1 neg.  know 

u gkhu  ko  me  moy,  menjwi  yo 
you  take  what  to  me  woman  this 

“Did  you  really  hear  (what  I said)'’  I already  told  you  that  I didn’t  know.  What 
do  you  want  from  me,  woman'’” 


The  speaker’s  intention  in  using  the  inverted  NP  manjwi  yo  “this  woman“  is 

not  to  draw  a conclusion  on  the  content  of  the  last  clause  as  in  example  (6.8)  The  right 
dislocated  construction  doesn’t  function  as  a summary  of  the  content  of  the  preceding 
clause,  either.  The  order  of  clause  with  the  right  dislocated  NP  reflects  the  speaker’s 
impulse:  What  he  has  to  say  about  the  referent  is  more  important  than  explicitly 
identifying  the  referent.  In  fact,  the  addition  of  manjwi  yo^  “this  woman”  at  the  end  of 

the  sentence  is  practically  redundant;  it  does  not  provide  the  addressee  with  any 
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additional  information.  However,  from  the  speaker’s  perspective,  the  addressee’s 
behavior  is  a clear  indication  that  she  did  not  understand  what  he  had  told  her.  The 
intention  of  the  speaker  in  using  the  construction,  then,  is  to  secure  the  addressee’s 
attention  on  the  subject  matter,  which  is  his  annoyance.  The  right-dislocated  segment  is 
used  as  an  attention  focusing  device.  Although  the  source  of  information  is  old,  the 
segment  under  consideration  is  highly  informative,  because  it  is  used  here  as  an 
expression  of  the  speaker’s  annoyance.  In  this  specific  case,  then,  the  right  dislocated 
element  is  a focus  construction.  Since  the  objective  of  the  present  study  does  not 
incorporate  the  study  of  focus  constructions,  we  will  not  go  any  further  in  the  analysis. 

The  previous  analysis  shows  that  the  answer  to  the  question  ‘is  right- 
dislocation  a topic  structure  in  Batoufam'i”  - the  answer  is  no.  Right-dislocated 
constructions  are  used  to  serve  a variety  of  functions  in  Batoufam  and  none  of  these 
functions,  from  our  data,  fits  our  definition  of  topic.  Recall  that  a discourse  topic  is  a 
linguistic  element  used  to  code  what  the  predication  is  about;  most  often,  the  element 
links  clauses  that  are  about  the  same  subject  matter. 

6.2.3.  Summary 

Batoufam  allows  a syntactic  element  in  sentence-initial  position  outside  the 
clause,  with  no  syntactic  function  (except  co-referring  with  another  referring  expression). 
The  left-dislocated  element,  as  it  is  known  in  the  literature,  is  used  as  a foundation  for  the 
subsequent  discourse.  In  Batoufam  then,  left-dislocated  elements  are  primarily  the  ‘raison 
d’etre’  of  the  sentence,  and  as  such,  they  are  also  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
sentence:  A left-dislocated  element,  by  its  position  outside  the  clause,  obviously  calls  the 
attention  of  the  addressee  to  a specific  element  of  the  discourse.  The  same  element,  which 
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is  under  attention  focus  (foregrounded),  also  functions  as  the  basis  for  further  information 
(in  the  following  clause  and  beyond).  Left-dislocated  elements  therefore  have  a double 
discourse  function.  The  immediate  consequence  for  constructions  with  a left-dislocated 
element  is  that  both  the  topic  (the  left-dislocated  element)  and  the  comment  (the 
following  clause),  are  highly  informative. 

Our  discussion  in  section  6,2.2  demonstrates  that  right-dislocated  elements  are  the 
structural  opposite  of  left-dislocated  elements.  Our  data  show  that  speakers  ofBatoufam 
use  right-dislocated  constructions  mainly  for  three  types  of  discourse  context.  (1)  A right- 
dislocated  element  may  occur  when  the  speaker  uses  a NP  as  a conclusion  of  what  he/she 
had  already  said  about  the  entity  in  the  preceding  clause.  Consider  eat  meat,  you 
carnivorous.  You  eat  meat,  conclusion,  you  are  carnivorous.  (2)  A right-dislocated 
element  can  also  be  used  for  clarification:  If  the  speaker  thinks  that  there  might  be  some 
confusion  about  the  identity  of  the  topic  referent,  he/she  may  add  a lexical  constituent  - 
which  is  more  specific  than  a pronoun  - after  the  clause  for  sake  of  explicitness.  (3)  The 
third  type  of  right-dislocated  element  is  of  the  type  mentioned  in  Lambrecht’s  example 
He  is  a nice  guy,  your  brother.  Recall  that  in  Lambrecht’s  model  the  domain  of  study  of 
the  topic  is  the  sentence  not  the  discourse.  Here,  the  right-dislocated  element  is  necessary 
for  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  message  because  we  do  not  have  any  preceding 
linguistic  context.  In  this  last  type  then,  the  right-dislocated  element  is  highly  informative 
and  the  information  would  be  incomplete  without  the  right  dislocated  element.  Our  data, 
however,  fails  to  show  that  right  dislocation  is  in  essence  a topic  construction  like  left 


dislocation. 


6,3.  The  Particles  wbo  and  mbe 


Batoufam  has  two  particles  that,  we  suspect,  are  used  to  mark  a constituent  as  the 
topic  of  the  ongoing  discourse.  The  objective  of  this  section  is  to  analyze  these  particles 
and  see  to  what  extend,  they  can  be  called  topic  markers  The  first  particle,  mbo.  marks  a 

constituent  that  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  discourse  and  is  still  being  talked  about  The 
second  one,  mbe,  is  used  to  mark  a participant  when  it  is  re-introduced  into  the  discourse 

after  a certain  period  of  absence.  This  absence  from  the  discourse  may  cover  one 
paragraph,  two  pages,  one  month,  any  period  of  time  as  far  back  as  the  speaker  assumes 
that  the  addressee  can  go  back  in  his/her  memory.  The  use  of  the  two  markers  is 
illustrated  in  (6.7)  repeated  as  (6.10),  and  in  (6.12)  below. 


(6.10)  A:  suwe  moy  a tsyc  lyo2  mbe  ntib  peye 
Suwe  I asp.  remove  food  TM  in  bag 

ye  pye  ntib  tobkay 
it  be-here  in  dish 

“Suwe  1 have  removed  (that)  food  from  the  bag,  it  is  here  in  a dish.” 

B:  he  0 me  fee  ntib  ni  ntib  tobkay 
give  to  brother-your  in  of-it  in  dish 

“Give  (it)  to  your  brother  in  it,  in  the  dish.” 

In  example  (6.9)  the  use  of  the  marker  mbe  implies  that  the  entity  lyo2  “food” 

was  mentioned  earlier,  at  some  point  in  the  conversation  between  the  two  speakers;  now 
the  first  speaker  is  re-introducing  it  into  the  discourse  with  the  intention  of  saying 
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something  specific  about  it.  The  use  of  the  marker  in  (6. 10)  is  followed  by  the  use  of  two 
co-referring  devices  in  the  following  clauses,  namely  the  pronoun  ye  “it,”  and  zero 

anaphor  The  three  clauses  are  "about’  the  same  entity  and  therefore  constitute  a topic 
chain.  The  speaker  introduces  the  entity  coded  by  the  NP  modified  by  mhe,  to  be  the 

topic  of  the  discourse.  The  fact  that  the  entity  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  discourse  does 
not  imply  that  it  had  been  already  picked  up  as  a discourse  topic.  When  comparing  pairs 
of  sentences  with  and  without  the  marker,  we  can  see  that  the  marker  is  not  required  by 
the  grammar  of  the  language.  Consider  (6. 1 1)  below  without  the  marker: 


(6.11)  a.  suwe  moy  a tsys  lyo?  ntib  peya 
Suwe  I asp.  remove  food  in  bag 

ye  pys  ntib  tobkay 
it  be-here  in  dish 

“Suwe  I have  removed  (the)  food  from  the  bag,  it  is  here  in  a dish 


b.  suwe  moy  a tsyc  lyo?  tsu  ntib  peye 
Suwe  1 asp.  remove  food  yours  in  bag 

ye  pyc  ntib  tobkay 
it  be-here  in  dish 

“Suwe  1 have  removed  your  food  from  the  bag,  it  is  here  in  a dish.” 


c.  suwe  moy  a tsyc  lyo?  tso  ntib  peye 
Suwe  1 asp.  remove  food  this  in  bag 


ye  pyc  ntib  tobkay 
it  be-here  in  dish 

“Suwe  I have  removed  this  food  from  the  bag,  it  is  here  in  a dish. 

In  example  (6. 1 1 a)  the  speaker  uses  no  marker  with  the  NP  lyo?,  and  the 

sentence  is  grammatically  correct.  In  (6. 1 1 .b)  the  possessive  tsu  “your”  and  in  (6. 1 1 c) 

the  demonstrative  tso  “this”  are  used  to  modify  the  NP  lyo?.  In  these  three  examples, 

which  lack  the  marker  mbe,  it  is  the  use  (in  the  following  clause)  of  the  anaphor  referring 

to  lyo?  which  tells  the  reader  that  that  entity  has  now  been  picked  up  as  the  topic  of  the 

ongoing  discourse  The  function  of  mbe,  however,  is  to  explicitly  mark  the  entity  lyo? 

as  the  new  topic  of  the  discourse;  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  following  utterance  in 
the  discourse  to  identify  the  topic. 

mbe  is  always  used  to  re-introduce  an  entity  into  the  discourse.  As  already 

stressed,  the  fact  that  the  entity  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  discourse  does  not  imply  that 
it  had  already  been  already  picked  up  as  a discourse  topic,  mbo,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

always  used  to  mark  an  ongoing  discourse  topic.  The  marker  is  never  used  to  introduce  a 
discourse-new  entity  mbo  consequently  never  occurs  in  the  first  link  of  a topic  chain, 

and  NPs  modified  by  mbo  are  inevitably  marked  as  ongoing  discourse  topics.  In  (6. 12), 

mbo  is  used  with  pw0  “child,”  and  together  they  co-refers  with  other  NPs  (^wo?o  Qwe 


fo  yo  “this  chief  s child”;  -e  “him”;  -i  “he”;  -i  “him,  0”)  to  create  a topic  chain.  The 
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use  of  the  marker  mbe  here  would  be  awkward,  precisely  because  the  topic  does  not  need 
to  be  re-activated,  it  is  already  fully  active. 


(6.12)  nj0-nw0  a peny0  110  yag 
nje-nwe  asp.  peep  through  hole 

0 njo  gwo?o  gw0foyo 
(he)  see  indef  son-chief  that 

y0  zhiy  k0  mbi 
that  he  asp.  be 

m0  zhiy  a tab  njab  pua 
that  he  asp  follow  behind  them 

hogtse-e 

ask-him 

pgi-i  ho2 
that-he  come 

gw0  mbo  a ho?  ndc 
child  TM  asp.  come  now 

nj0nw0  ghub-i  pg0  wap 
Njenwe  catch-him  like  WAP 

ma?  0 ntip  peye 
throw  (him)  inside  bag 

“Njenwe  peeped  through  a hole  and  saw  this  chief  s son  who  was  following  them 
He  asked  him  to  come  When  the  child  came.  Njenwe  caught  him  swiftly  and 
threw  him  into  the  bag." 


mbo  never  occurs  in  the  first  link  of  a topic  chain,  and  could  then  translate  into 


“what  we  are  talking  about,”  while  a paraphrase  of  mbe  would  be  “what  we  mentioned 


some  time  earlier.”  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  mho.  when  it  occurs,  always 
accompanies  the  discourse  topic.  The  marker  mhe,  on  the  other  hand,  typically  occurs  in 
the  first  link  of  the  topic  chain  Consider(6  13)  : 


(6.13)  .A.:  kc  zhe  zhwe 
neg.  know  thing 

ye  moy  shi  ma?  say  ni  I0 
that  I fijt.  put  corn  in  LE 

“I  don’t  know  where  I am  going  to  put  the  corn.” 

B;  ko  ay0  p0y0  mbe 
what  asp  do  bag  TM 

y-u  a yu  zhwaya  I00 
that-you  asp.  buy  yesterday  LE-inter. 

“What  about  that  bag  that  you  bought  yesterday"^” 

A:  pgay^  psye  mbo  shi  ^kho 
no  bag  TM  flit,  small 

mb0y0  say  mo  I0  ku?  ntimn-i 
possibility  corn  this  neg.  fit  inside-of-it 

“No.  That  bag  would  be  too  small.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  (all)  this  corn 
(put)  into  it.” 


(6.13)  provides  an  additional  illustration  of  how  the  markers  are  used  in 
Batoufam:  mbe  is  used  to  re-introduce  into  the  discourse  an  entity  available  in  both 

speakers’  knowledge  store,  and  mho  is  used  to  modify  the  entity  already  picked  up  as  the 


discourse  topic 


Studies  in  other  languages  like  English  (Givon;  1993:206)  show  that,  entities 

introduced  in  the  discourse  by  an  indefinite  article  (this/these)  tend  to  persist  and 
therefore  to  be  highly  topical  In  (6.12)  repeated  below  for  convenience,  the  entity 

fo  "chief  s child”  is  introduced  into  the  discourse  with  two  indefinite  modifiers  ]JWo2d 

“some”  and  yo  “this.”  Then  the  same  entity  is  talked  about  in  the  following  four  clauses 

This  example  (6. 12)  shows  that  the  observation  made  for  entities  introduced  with  the 
indefinite  article  thjs  in  English  probably  applies  to  Batoufam  also,  mho,  then,  marks  an 

entity,  which  is  already  recognized  as  highly  topical,  thus  substantiating  our  claim  that 
this  marker  has  a unique  discourse  function  in  Batoufam 


(6.12)  nj0-nw0  a peny0  n0  yag 
nje-nwe  asp  peep  through  hole 

0 njo  pwo2o  gwa  fo  yo 
(he)  see  some  child  chief  this 

ya  zhiy  ka  mbi 
that  he  asp.  be 

ma  zhiy  a tab  njab  pua 
that  he  asp.  follow  behind  them 

hogtse-e 

ask-him 

rjgi-i  ho2 
that-he  come 


gw0  mbo  a ho  2 nds 
child  TM  asp.  come  now 


nj0nw0  ghub-i  iog0  wap 
Njenwe  catch-him  like  W.AP 

ma?  0 ntip  pay© 
throw  (him)  inside  bag 

“Njenwe  Njenwe  peeped  through  a hole  and  saw'  this  chief  s son  who  was 
following  them.  He  asked  him  to  come.  When  the  child  came,  Njenwe  caught 
him  (swiftly)  and  threw  him  into  the  bag.” 

Example  (6. 14)  below  is  perfectly  grammatical.  Despite  the  absence  of  mbo,  the 
NT  because  of  its  place  in  the  topic  chain,  remains  a topic  construction,  but  a simpl 
topic  construction  (see  Chapter  5). 


(6.14)  nj0-nw0  a penya  na  yag 
nje-nwe  asp.  peep  through  hole 

0 njo  Qwo?o  pwa  fo  yo 
(he)  see  some  child  chief  this 

ya  zhiy  ka  mbi 
that  he  asp.  be 

ma  zhiy  a tab  njab  pua 
that  he  asp.  follow  behind  them 

hogtse-e 

ask-him 

pgi-i  ho2 
that-he  come 

gwa  a ho?  nda 
child  asp.  come  now 


njanwa  ghub-i  pga  wap 
Njenwe  catch-him  like  wap 


ma?  0 ntip  paya 

throw  (him)  inside  bag 


It  is  possible  to  argue,  as  the  translation  into  English  suggest,  that  these  two 
markers  are  simple  demonstratives.  However,  the  rules  of  the  grammar  of  Batoufam 
require  that  all  nominal  determiners  (possessives,  demonstratives  and  numerals)  always 
agree  in  class  (number  and  person)  with  the  NP  they  modify.  The  tw'O  markers  mbo  and 

mbe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  invariable.  Moreover,  if  these  two  markers  constitute  a 

special  set  of  demonstratives  existing  alongside  a regular  set,  they  probably  have  an 
additional  discourse  function.  When  comparing  instances  of  occurrences  of  NPs  modified 
by  demonstratives  and  NPs  modified  by  our  markers,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
constructions  marked  by  mbe  and  mbo  do  carry  some  focus. 


6.4.  Conclusion 

The  objective  of  this  chapter  was  to  present  complex  topic  constructions  in 
Batoufam.  These  structures  are  of  two  types:  those  that  are  marked  by  specific  particles 
and  those  that  are  not  In  this  latter  category',  we  have  left-dislocated  NPs.  NPs  that  are 
left  dislocated  have  no  syntactic  function  except  co-referring  with  another  referring 
expression  in  the  discourse  Left  dislocation  is  a linguistic  device  used  to  show  formally 
that  the  dislocated  NP  is  the  topic  of  the  following  clause.  These  NPs  are,  consequently, 
at  the  same  time  a topic  construction  and  the  first  link  in  the  topic  chain.  Left-dislocated 
NPs,  by  their  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  but  outside  a clause,  are  also  under 


attention  focus 


Structurally  opposite  to  left-dislocated  constructions,  are  right-dislocated 
constructions.  Some  analysts  have  argued  that  right  dislocation  is  a topic  construction, 
while  others  only  see  them  as  an  afterthought  appendage  Our  data  shows  that  in 
Batoufam.  right-dislocated  NPs  usually  occur  in  three  types  of  discourse  contexts:  a)  as 
an  afterthought  appendage,  b)  as  a concluding  statement,  and  c)  as  a necessary- 
complement  of  the  information  in  the  clause  when  no  preceding  context  is  available.  The 
analysis  has  failed,  however,  to  prove  that  right  dislocation  is  a topic  construction. 

mbo  and  mbe  are  two  discourse  particles  used  to  mark  some  topic  constructions 

in  Batoufam.  The  first  one,  mbo,  marks  a constituent  that  was  introduced  earlier  in  the 

discourse  and  is  still  being  talked  about.  This  marker  consequently  never  occurs  in  the 
first  link  of  a topic  chain,  and  the  NPs  modified  by  mbo  are  inevitably  marked  as  ongoing 

discourse  topics.  The  second  marker,  mbe,  typically  occurs  in  the  first  link  of  the  topic 

chain.  This  marker  is  always  used  to  re-introduce  an  entity  into  the  discourse  in  order  to 
say  something  about  it.  NPs  modified  by  either  marker  are  under  focus. 

In  conclusion,  complex  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam  combine  both  the  center 
of  attention  (characteristic  of  all  topic  constructions)  and  some  focus. 


CHAPTER  7 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


This  last  chapter  of  the  study  is  a summary  of  and  a conclusion  on  the  findings 
presented  in  the  previous  chapters.  The  literature  review  in  chapter  2 makes  an 
assessment  of  the  field  of  research  and  pinpoints  to  the  different  avenues  that  are  open  to 
inquiry.  By  evaluating  the  different  approaches  and  positions,  such  as  the  one  adopted  by 
Vallduvl  who  objects  to  the  very  existence  of  the  notion  of  topic,  we  find  it  easy  to  refute 

them  because  of  their  limitations.  For  example,  we  have  demonstrated  the  weaknesses 
and  the  self-imposed  limitations  of  sentence-based  approaches  to  topicality.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  approaches  that  argued  for  the  necessity  of  a discourse  context  in  the  study  of 
topic  constructions  are  proven  to  be  the  more  convincing  one.  Because  they  accept  to 
deal  with  the  functional  as  well  as  the  formal  aspects  of  the  phenomenon,  these 
approaches  are  likely  to  provide  a more  reliable  account  for  the  notion  of  topic. 

One  preliminary  question  in  this  study  was  whether  or  not  Batoufam  should  be 
classified  as  a Bantu  language.  First  and  foremost,  Batoufam,  like  other  Bantu  languages, 
is  organized  around  a system  of  nominal  classes  While  Batoufam’ s status  as  a Bantu 
language  has  been  called  into  question  because  of  its  less  frequently  marked  classes,  we 
use  examples  of  words  in  Swahili  to  show  that,  even  in  this  language  unanimously 
recognized  as  Bantu,  membership  to  a class  is  not  necessarily  marked  by  a class  prefix  on 
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the  word.  The  lexicon  also  provides  tangible  evidence  that  Batoufam  is  genetically 
related  to  other  Bantu  languages.  Our  own  comparison  of  four  Bamileke  dialects 
including  Batoufam  with  Swahili  and  Proto-Bantu  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
similarities  found  todav  between  some  Proto-Bantu  roots  and  their  corresponding 
Bamileke  roots  are  the  result  of  borrowings  only  The  other  argument  used  to  exclude 
Bamileke  from  the  Bantu  family  is  the  fact  that  the  agglutinative  type  of  w'ord  formation 
is  limited  in  the  former.  We  argue  that  in  the  Indo-European  family  for  instance,  research 
in  historical  linguistics  has  established  English  as  one  member  of  the  Germanic  branch 
Structural  changes  show,  for  instance,  that  English  moved  from  a case-marking  system  to 
a system  where  more  grammatical  relations  are  signaled  by  word  order.  This  change  does 
not  exclude  English  from  the  Germanic  group  of  languages,  making  Modern  English  and 
Old  English  members  of  two  different  language  families  Limited  morphology,  therefore, 
should  not  be  used  as  a criterion  to  exclude  Batoufam  and  other  languages  in  the 
Grassfield  from  the  Bantu  family.  In  the  process  of  identification  of  Bantu  languages,  the 
agglutinative  type  of  word  formation  is  probably  an  important  criterion,  but  not  a 
necessary  one.  This  argument  holds  for  phonology  also  Analysts,  today,  do  not  have  to 
provide  a proof  for  the  kinship  and  can  refer  to  the  relationship  with  confidence  because 
the  phonological  changes  that  took  place  between  German  and  today’s  English  are 
systematic  and  have  been  well  documented.  The  problem  with  Bantu,  and  also  for  most 
sub-Saharan  languages  of  Africa,  then,  is  the  lack  of  written  documents  that  would  show 
the  changes  undergone  through  the  centuries 

The  less  elaborate  morphology  of  Bamileke,  however,  implies  that  word  order 
may  be  grammatically  more  significant  in  these  languages  than  in  other  Bantu  languages. 
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If  so,  an  investigation  of  topic  in  terms  of  syntactic  structure  will  be  very  revealing  for 
the  understanding  of  the  functions  of  Bamileke.  This  is  one  of  our  primary  motivations  of 
the  present  study\ 

Our  inquiry  also  presents  an  evaluation  of  different  methods  of  topic 
identification,  and  how  they  can  apply  to  Batoufam.  Two  main  positions  emerge  from  the 
different  studies  on  topic  constructions.  Both  agree  on  the  importance  of  discourse  for  the 
identification  of  topic  constructions.  They  also  agree  that  there  are  different  types  of 
topics,  depending  on  the  level  of  analysis  (below  or  above  the  sentence  level).  However, 
one  group  argues  that  the  rightful  domain  of  syntactic  analysis  of  the  constituent  should 
be  restricted  to  the  clause  or  the  sentence  only  This  group,  we  argue,  implicitly  chooses 
to  account  for  those  functions  only  that  are  found  at  sentence  or  clause-level  The  fact 
that  the  “aboutness”  notion  is  the  key  function  of  their  topic  is  simply  a logical 
consequence  of  the  choice  of  the  domain  of  analysis 

The  other  group  uses  discourse  not  only  for  identification  purposes,  but  also  as  the 
rightful  domain  for  topic  analysis.  By  expanding  the  domain  of  analysis  to  include  the 
clause,  the  sentence  and  beyond,  these  analysts  are  able  to  account  for  the  functions  of 
topic  not  found  at  or  below  sentence  level  Their  approach  enables  them  to  identify  clause 
linking,  and  present  it  as  one  essential  trait  of  a prototypical  topic.  However,  since 
topicality  according  to  this  second  approach  is  a non-discrete  notion,  some  topic 
constructions  might  not  be  used  to  link  clauses  and  they  are  found  at  the  level  below  the 
sentence.  The  claim  of  this  group  that  expression  of  aboutness  and  clause-linking  are  both 
the  functions  of  the  prototypical  topic  is  also  a logical  consequence  of  the  choice  of  the 
domain  of  analysis. 
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We  have  concluded  that  the  two  claims  do  not  necessarily  contradict  each  other. 
Instead,  they  often  complement  each  other  and  the  various  positions  are  but  a reflection 
of  the  intricacies  of  a very  complex  phenomenon  However,  the  choice  of  a domain  of 
analysis  makes  available  to  the  analysts  only  those  functions  that  are  available  at  that 
level.  Almost  all  past  conclusions  relating  to  topicality  are  yet  to  be  tested  for  Bantu 
languages.  The  present  work  on  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam  is  therefore  a real 
challenge  in  more  than  one  way  since  we  are  working  on  a language  that  does  not  have  a 
written  tradition.  The  research  presented  in  this  study  adhere  to  the  ideas  presented  by  the 
tenants  of  a discourse  approach.  It  is  based  on  the  claim  that  we  need  the  perspective  of 
discourse  to  draw  a reliable  general  conclusion.  An  isolated  sentence  or  clause  does  not 
always  provide  enough  linguistic  context  for  the  identification  of  a topic 

There  is  no  minimum  or  maximum  number  of  clauses  in  a discourse.  At  the  micro 
level  events  are  causally  related  from  one  clause  to  the  next  Coherence,  at  this  level  of 
discourse,  is  marked  among  other  things  by  topic  continuity,  which  is  materialized  by 
topic  chains.  Most  analvses  tend  to  consider  topic  chains  only  when  they  occur  in  the 
discourse  of  a single  individual.  In  the  present  study  we  claim  that  different  speakers  who 
are  taking  turns  to  talk  about  the  same  topic,  are  contributing  to  a single  topic  chain  as 
well.  Topic  chains  are  treated  accordingly  in  our  study. 

The  data  analysis  presented  in  this  study  confirms  cross-linguistic  findings  that 
anaphors  are  the  major  means  for  coding  topic  across  clauses  and  sentences.  The  use  of 
an  anaphor  indicates  continuity.  In  Batoufam,  simple  pronouns  and  zero  anaphora  are  the 
two  coding  devices  most  often  used  to  indicate  topic  continuity.  Other  anaphors  used  for 
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coding  topic  in  Batoufam  are  complex  NP  constructions,  lexical  NPs,  hybrids  and 
complex  pronouns.  Their  occurrences,  however,  are  not  completely  predictable  on 
structural  grounds. 

In  this  paper,  anaphors  are  considered  a coding  device  for  what  we  refer  to  as 
simple  topic  constructions.  The  simple  topic  functions  in  a three-step  development.  (1) 
The  topic  to-be  constituent  is  introduced  into  the  discourse  by  a complex  form,  (2)  the 
constituent  is  picked  up  by  a simple  form  thus  creating  a topic  chain,  (3)  the  chain 
continues  until  it  is  closed.  Clause  linking  is  the  most  fundamental  function  of  the  simple 
topic.  Within  a clause,  the  simple  topic  serves  the  “aboutness”  function. 

The  use  of  anaphora,  however,  is  not  the  only  way  of  coding  topicality  in 
Batoufam.  We  also  have  complex  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam.  Complex  topic 
constructions  are  characterized  either  by  richer  morphological  coding  or  by  certain 
syntactic  positions  In  the  first  case,  we  have  identified  two  particles  that  are  used,  one  to 
mark  an  ongoing  topic,  the  other  to  reintroduce  an  entity  into  the  discourse,  with  the 
intention  to  pick  up  the  marked  element  as  the  topic  of  the  subsequent  discourse  The 
second  type  of  complex  topic  constructions  in  Batoufam  is  represented  by  left-dislocated 
constructions.  Like  simple  topic  constructions,  the  occurrence  of  complex  topic 
constructions  is  not  predictable  on  structural  grounds  only.  Instead,  our  analysis  reveals 
that  the  reasons  behind  the  choice  of  one  coding  device  over  another  by  speakers  of 
Batoufam  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  text  only,  but  it  lies  mainly  in  the 
speaker’s  subjective  assessment  of  the  speech  situation. 
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The  usual  tendency,  in  linguistic  studies,  is  to  draw  a line  between  topic  and  focus 
constructions.  The  analysis  of  complex  topic  constructions  has  revealed  that  some  topic 
constructions  in  Batoufam  CAN  carry  focus.  This  finding  strengthens  our  initial  claim 
that  topic  is  not  a discrete  notion.  Not  only  can  topic  constructions  be  placed  on  a scale 
from  the  less  to  the  more  prototypical  ones,  but  our  data  also  show  that  some  topic 
constructions  incorporate  both  the  notions  of  topic  and  focus. 

This  study  has  enabled  us  to  show,  to  what  extend  a Bantu  language 
corroborates  the  results  of  cross-linguistic  studies  on  topic.  We  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that: 

- clause-linking  and  “aboutness”  are  the  functions  of  a prototypical  topic  constituent, 

- anaphors  are  the  major  means  for  coding  topic  across  clauses  and  sentences, 

- a discourse  approach  is  a better  guarantee  that  no  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  is  left  out. 


APPENDIX  A 

SMARTER-THAN-THE-CHIEF 


The  following  folktale  tells  the  story  of  a very  smart  young  man,  hence  his  name 
The  storyteller:  tsysteyeci  (opening  formula) 

The  audience:  ciQgo?  (formula) 

The  storyteller: 

ye  I0  me  mbii  pe?e 
it  past  be  before  this-way 

This  IS  how  things  used  to  be  in  the  past. 

me  mbeye  mboy  yombcc  lo 
fact  possibility  poor  see  even  dream 

a poor  man  could  not  even  dream 

gge  zhiy  a naya  r}we  fo 
that  he  asp.  marry  child  chief 

that  he  could  marry  a princess. 

yo  pa?  njenweceyefo  a ye 
see  how  njenweceyefo  past  do 

This  is  how  nJanwdCByafo  did 

te  naya  gwe  fo  le 
then  marry  a child  chief  LE 

and  married  a princess. 

njenwe  le  me  gwopkhiy 
njenwe  past,  be  young-man 

n j 9 nw 9 was  a young  man 
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me  zhiy  a zhetse  te? 
fact  he  asp.  smart  a-lot 

who  was  very  smart 

nda?  Qge  me  gkab  ncay  yob 
but  that  fact  start  fight  too-often 

but  always  getting  into  fight  with  someone. 

yes  ce  te  gga?  mvu  me  gwo?o  lys? 
it  past,  last  asp.  until  open  arms  one  day 

it  finally  reached  such  proportions  that 

pti  yi  somosii  me  fo 
they  went  accuse-him  to  chief 

they  went  and  accuse  him  to  the  chief. 

zhiy  fo  way  ncti  pe  nzwonzwo 
him  chief  sent-for  right-away 

Him,  the  chief  sent  someone  right  away 

pu  yi  ggubi  ne  ho?  mbii 
they  go  catch-him  to  bring  to-him 

to  go  catch  him  and  bring  him  hack  to  him. 

njenwe  ace  te  ho?  ndc 
n j enwe  past  asp.  come  now 

When  n j enwa finally  came 

fo  hoytsee  pge 
chief  ask-him  that 

the  chief  asked  him 

tsiy  tsu  me  wo  lisa 
name  your  be  who  again  sir 
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“What  is  your  name  sir?” 

nj0nw0l0  pa?a  sobnw© 
nj0nw0  asp.  return  nothing 

njanwe  did  not  say  a word. 

cwo?o  u a zhi  manj©  pe?e  lip  tsu  pvu  k© 
maybe  you  asp.  walk  way  possible  tongue  yours  lost  int. 

“Yot4  probably  lost  your  tongue  on  your  way  here,  didn 't  you?  ” 

pu  pgobgg© 
they  say  that 

It  IS  recorded  that 

fo  mbo  1©  mbi  m©  zhiy  a yu?  mb©  ss  gg© 
chief  that  past  be  ME  he  asp.  big  and  tall  this 

that  chief  was  huge  and  very  tall 

m©  gkwets©  zhw©  p©  ntib  tobkay 
asp.  eat-TSE  food  only  in  big-dish 

He  ate  in  big  dishes  only 

n©  m©  nyuts©  nyu?  pe?e  nyu  p©  ntib  logga 
when  asp.  drink  wine  occasion  drink  always  in  bucket 

When  drinking  wine,  he  ah’ays  drank  in  buckets. 

piy  a yo  ntsib  tso  y©  zhiyw©  nda?  1© 
you  asp.  see  time  that  when  he  asp.  upset  inter. 

Do  you  know  what  it  was  like  when  he  wa5  upset? 

h©h©2© 

(You  don  7 want  to  know) 

pa?  k©  m©  ogob  1© 
like  I past  asp.  say  LE 
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As  I was  saying, 

fo  yo  zhiy  kwayts©  kwa?a  pa? 
chief  this  he  think  exactly  how 

the  chief  thought  intensely  about  how  exactly 

zhiy  shi  ^ya  ta 
he  asp  do  until 

he  was  going  to  do,  then 

pu  la  mbe  ncu  tsiy  njanwa  mbii  la  kako 
they  neg.  again  mention  name  n j anwa  to  him  LE  in-vain 

nobody  would  ever  mention  njanwa’s  name  to  him  again,  but  in  vain. 

gwo?o  Qkab  hoytsa  zha  r]ga 
one  noble-man  ask-ZHE  this 

One  noble  man  then  asked  the  following  question: 

ko  pya  psc  la  fii 
what  do  we  neg.  sell-him 

"Why  do  we  not  sell  hinO  " 

fo  ;)ga  ggaay  a wo  tcccwc?  yoo 
chief  say  no  way  be  who  individual  that 

the  chief  said:  "No.  Who  are  you  talking  about?  This  man? 

ma  nziy  shi  na  lo  shya 
then  morning  fut.  dawn  as  soon  as 

Then  as  soon  as  the  very  next  morning 

ma  pwa  loe  na  mbe  ndoy  yi  ma?nya  la 
that  they  take  him  return  due  amount  he  cause  trouble  LE 

they  will  bring  him  back  because  he  causes  too  much  trouble. 
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gg©  zh©  pa2  pes  shi  gy©  1© 

I know  how  we  fut.  do  LE 

/ blow  how  we  are  going  to  proceed. 

piy  yi  ndo  ta?  loggay  pyc  n©ho? 
you  go  take  one  potato-bag  there  to  come 

Bring  me  a potato  bag. 

pcc  shi  gkwii  ntib  ni 
we  fut.  tie-him  in  it 

We  are  going  to  tie  him  inside 

ma?  yo  zhw©  sh© 
throw  that  object  water 

(and)  throw  that  good-for-nothing  into  the  water. 

nj©nw©  agh©  mbcegg©kolo 
nj©nw©  asp,  do  even  that  what  LO 

njenwQ  did  everything  he  could 

ndcts©  wub  news  nati 
beg  them  cry  nothing 

He  begged  them,  he  cried,  but  to  no  avail. 

pu  ghubi  ma?  ntib  p©y©  yo  ncoy 
they  caught-him  throw  into  bag  that  tie 

They  caught  him,  threw  him  into  that  bag  and  tied  the  hag. 

pu  a kee  gwe  khoysh©  nj  c p©y©  shi 
they  asp.  carry-him  arrive  river  bank  put  bag  down 

"They  carried  him  to  the  river  and  dropped  the  hag  by  the  river  hank. 
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nj0-nw0  a peny0  n0  yag 
nje-nwe  asp.  peep  through  hole 

nj 9- nw9 peeped  through  a hole  (and) 

njo  r)wo?o  gwafo  yo 
see  indef.  son-chief  that 

saw  one  of  the  chief's  son 

y0  zhiy  ka  mbi 
that  he  asp.  be 

who  had  been 

ma  zhiy  a tab  njab  pua 
that  he  asp.  follow  behind  them 

following  them. 

nto2  n0  pu?  shwee 
start  to  make-noise  mouth-his 

(He  then)  started  to  make  a hud  eating-like  noise  with  his  mouth 

pw0  yo  hoytsee  pgaa  ko  mbolo 
child  that  ask-him  that-be  what  about  LO 

The  child  asked  him  whai  was  (all  that  noise)  about. 

nzhanwa  ghob  mbii  gga 
nzhanwa  tell  to-him  that 

nzhenwa  told  him 

pa?  pu  la?  nzaa  la 
since  they  past  born-me  LE 


“Since  I was  born. 
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moy  kc  fe  njo  tsc  sobzhwe  ye  libpa?a 
I neg.  ever  see  TSE  nothing  it  sweet  so 

1 have  never  seen  anything  this  sweet. 

moy  he  yu  ke 
I give  yours  int. 

Do  you  want  sowe  '^  ” 

piy  a fe  njo  zheye  he  Qwe  ko  zhwe  ndiplib 
you  asp.  ever  see  ZHEGE  where  child  refuse  something  that-is-sweet 

Have  you  ever  seen  a child  refusing  something  that  is  sM’eet'^ 

r]we  mbo  a cwo?  peye  ndc 
child  about  asp.  open  bag  now 

The  child  then  opened  the  bag  (and) 

njenwe  ghubi  gge  wab 
nzhenwe  catch-him  like  WAP 

nzhenwG  caught  him  swiftly 

raa?  ntib  peye  ncoy 
throw  into  bag  tie 

threw  him  into  the  hag,  tied  the  hag, 

nja?a  ma?  she  ndc  pkitse 
lift  throw  water  now  run-away  TSE 

lifted  (the  hag),  threw  it  into  the  water  and  ran  away. 


APPENDIX  B 
THE  TROL^LE  -MAKER 


J:  ggebnay  a gh0  nw0  zhw0Y0 

Nguebnag  past  do  (some)thing  yesterday 

“Nguebnag  certainly  did  something  yesterday.  ” 

M:  yi  gy0  ko  me 
he  do  what  dear 

pwa  C0  nd0  ghobr)wo?o  nw0 
they-past  asp  while  say  some  thing 

hi  t0p  nji  mbe  p0  m0  nziy 
he  go-out  go  also  even  to  outside 

"Oh  dear.  What  was  thaO  At  some  point  during  the  talk,  he  even  left  and  went  outside. 

R:  00 
"Yes.  ’■ 

J;  yi  c yi  nziy  nc0  te2 

he  past  go  outside  stay  long 

njo  ye  pg0  ki  nji  yi  lo 
see- YE.  that  whether-he  go-go  LO 

"He  went  outside  and  stayed  so  long  that  I thought  he  had  left.  ’’ 

M:  yie  C0  p0  mbe  m0  tu  f0netr 

He  past  stay  even  also  loc.  under  window 

R;  y0]3wo?o... 
c.  1 -other-one 

"The  other  one...  " 
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J:  ye  me  pa?a... 

“I  Monder ...  ” 

R:  yepwoJo  pghe  zhweye  te  gge 
cl.  1 -other-one  do  yesterday  up  to. . . 

"The  other  one  went  so  far  yesterday  as  (saying  that) ... 

M:  0 wo 
be  who 

"Who  was  that?  ” 

R:  0 nco?nj0b  fotsiy  yi  le  me  njubshea 
be  junior  sibling  Fotsig  that-he  past  asp.  sing 

"Fotsig  junior  brother,  the  one  who  was  singing.  " 

M:  000 
■'/  see.  ” 

J:  0 wo 
Be  who 

"Who'^' 

M:  0 nco?nj0p  wo  mboo 
be  junior  sibling  who  about 

"Who.se  junior  brother  are  you  talking  aboutj^  ” 

R:  0 nco?njeb  fotsiy  eliz  pwe  moss  isay  nca?cway 
be  junior  sibling  F.  Elise  child  mister  Isaac  T. 

"The  junior  bother  of  Elise  F.  who  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  T. 

J:  0 eliz  fotsiy  yaundee 
be  Elise  F.  Yaounde 

"Elise  F.  (who  lives  in)  Yaounde'^  ” 

B:  0 0 su  tcnye 
be  friend  Tani 
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tsiy  ts0  me  wo 
name  his  be  who 

"(He)  is  Tani  's  friend.  What 's  his  name'^ " 

A;  k0  ndo  rjgi?  J0  tsiy  ts0O 
Neg.  take  strength  know  name  his-neg. 

"I  have  problems  remembering  his  name.  ” 

B;  zhiy  nda?ts0  S0ku  haa 
He  show  school  where-a 

"Where  does  he  teach  agaiiH  ” 

A;  zhiy  ma  cice  lise 
He  be  teacher  lyceum 

"He  is  a teacher  at  the  lyceum.  ” 

C:  zhiy  ma  cice  ywaa 
He  be  teacher  there 

"He  is  a teacher  over  there‘s  ” 

A:  00  / "Ye.s\  " 

B:  0 ya  gwa  kobggab  ma  jwii  la 
who  child  Kobguep  be  wife-his  La 

"(Thai  one)  who  is  married  to  Kobgueb  child.  " 

A;  gwa..,0  ya,..0  yancoJjab  shimi  ma  jwii  la 
child  who  who  junior-sibling  Shimi  be  wife-his  La 

"Childi^  ...(no)  who...M’ho  is  married  to  Shimi  junior  sister.  ” 

B;  a wi  wi  aa  wub  nca  ma  haa 
ah  yes  yes  yes  they  stay  to  where 

"Ah,  yes,  yes,  yes,  where  do  they  live  anyM'ay  'i^ 


A;  wub  nc0  mo  stad 
they  stay  to  stadium 
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"They  stay  by  the  stadium.  " 

B:  090 
“/  see.  ” 

A;  000  y0  nco?njab  mbu?ggay  ma  njwii  la 
yes  the  one  junior-sister  M.  be  wife-his  LE 

"Yes.  That  one  who  is  married  to  M.  's  junior  sister.  ” 

C:  0000 
"1  see.  " 

yi  shyc  gga  potalec 
she  here  loc.  plump 

"Is  she  fleshy  right  here'!'  ” 

A;  ha?a 
"No.  ’■ 

B:  CO?  yi  la  ma  rjgob  nwaa 
really  the-one  past  asp.  say  thing 

"You  don  7 mean  the  one  who  was  talking'^  ’’ 

C:  ha?a  moy  ndiy  njwii 
no  1 mean  wife  his 

"No.  1 mean  his  wife.  " 

r]ka  ndorjgi?  nja  tsiy  tsao 
neg.  fast  know  name  her-neg. 


"I  have  problems  remembering  her  name.  ” 


APPENDIX  C 

Tu?-tsw0,  K0ke-gkw0  Ogh0  Mbu?-vap 


Ye  c la?  m0  ntip  ]0wo?o  Qgwog  pe?e 
it  perf.  Past  be  in  one  country  so 

It  happened  a long  time  ago  in  a far  away  village 

Qwo?o  m0njwi  pys  m0  zhig  a ts0  pvuo  p0  p0-te. 
one  woman  there  that  she  perf.  have  children  hers  three 

There  was  a woman  who  had  three  children 


ndog  mbii  zhup  pi  m0  tsw0-e  I0  ghu?  te? 
one  ahead  them  be  that  head-his  be  big  a lot 

The  first  one  had  a big  head. 

y0  gwo?o  pi  m0  Qkhw©  m0  a mbe  nyag 
the  other  be  that  feet  his  perf  again  tiny 

The  other  one  had  very  tiny  feet. 

nzhogo-nj0p  pi  zh0  m0  vab  ts0  a ghu  yob 

cover  back  be  own  that  belly  his  perf  big  too  much 

The  last  one  had  a very  big  stomach. 

me  zhup  C0  ghup  r]g0  Tu-tsw0,  K0ke-r]khw0  ggh0  Mbu-vap. 
Mother  their  name  them  so  Tu-tsw0,  K0ke-r)khw0  and  Mbu-vap 

Their  mother  named  them  Tiny-Feet,  Big  Head  and  Huge-Stomach. 
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ms  zhub  a me  qwo2o  lys?  nds  te  wup  la? 

mother  their  perf.  be  one  day  now  leave  them  home 

Otie  day,  their  mother  left  leaving  them  at  home, 

Qge  zhig  pys  lo 
that  she  there  LO 

(0  told  them)  that  she  was  coming  right  hack 

zhig  nji  m0  nto 
she  go  to  market 

she  was  going  to  the  market  place 

t0  0 ho? 
before  (she)  come 

and  would  he  hack. 

pvuo  po  a pib  ms  zhub  nds 

children  these  perf  wait  mother  theirs  now 

The  children  waited  for  their  mother, 

t0  nji-ku?u  to?  n0  yag  ghub 
till  hunger  start  to  hurt  them 

until  they  started  to  he  hungry. 

sob-zhw0  Qkwe-kwe  I0  mo  shi 
no  thing  to-eat  neg  be  there 

There  was  nothing  to  eat  there. 

no  pi  mo  ye  mbs  tarn  maggolo 

also  be  that  it  even  season  mangoes 

It  was  even  during  mangoes  .season 

Mbu?-vab  ghob  ggo 
Mbu?-vab  say  that 
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Mhu?-vah  said  (that) 

mb0g0  zhig  I0  mbe  so  ts0  po  lo 
way  he  neg.  again  stand  his  neg.  LO 

he  could  not  stand  any  longer 

nji-ku?u  w0  njag-e  yob. 
hunger  prog,  hurt-him  too  much 

He  was  too  hungry. 

0 pua  fe  p0  ns-ts0 
(he)  with  brothers  his  plan 

He  planned  with  his  brothers 

Qg0  wup  shi  nji  nj0b-tu  ke  maQg0lo 
that  they  flit,  go  back-down  pick  mangoes 

that  they  would  go  down  the  hill  behind  the  house  to  look  for  mangoes. 

wub  a t0p  m0  nj0b-nd0g0  nds 
they  Perf.  go  out  through  backyard  now 

They  now>  go  out  through  the  back  door 

0 m0  fi? 

(they)  prog,  go  down 

0 (go)  down  the  hill 

t0  0 nc0  gk0p  tu  ta  ts0-maQg0lo 
till  (they)  stay  arrive  below  a tree-mango 

until  they  arrive  under  a mango  tree; 

0 nsts0  Qg0 
(they)  plan  that 


They  decide  that 
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Tu?-tsw0  shi  gkwo?  tse 
Tu?-tsw0  flit,  climb  tree 

Tii?-tsM‘d  will  climb  up  the  tree 

0 m0  ke 
(he)  asp,  pick 

pick  the  mangoes, 

k0  p0nce-po  m0  tu  mvyets0. 
while  others  be  below  collecting 

while  the  others  will  gather  (the  fruits)  below. 

Tu?-tsw0  a kwo?  ts0  ndc 
Tu?-tsw0  perf.  climb  tree  now 

Tu2-tsM'9  is  up  the  tree  now 

0 m0  Qks  l0 
(he)  prog,  pick  LE 

as  he  picks  (the  fruits) 

0 m0  nja?a  ma2  tu  shi  m0  fe  po 
(he)  prog,  throw  below  ground  to  brothers  his 

he  throws  them  below  to  his  brothers. 

K0ke-gkw0  no  mo  wo  ci?tso  0 r)khu  tso? 

Koke-khwo  while  be  prog,  gather  (mangoes)  same  place 

White  Kake-pkhwe  is  there  gathering  (the  mangoes). 
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Mbu?-vab  CQ  ts0  tu  ts0  tso 
Mbu?-vab  sit  own  under  tree  that 

Mbit  ?-vab  has  sealed  himself  below  that  tree  (and) 

0 m0  nzig  zh0  maQglo  tsig 
(he)  prog,  eat  ZHE  mango  eat 

is  eating  and  eating  mangoes. 

pu  a C0  n0  yo  k0ko 
one  perf.  stay  to  see  helpless 

It  is  too  late  now. 

pooh  vab  ts0  vi 
pooh  belly  his  explode 

Pooh ...!  His  stomach  has  exploded. 

zhig  pss  n0  cwc 
he  start  to  cry 

He  burst  into  tears. 

Tu?-tsw0  Qg0  zhig  k0  fi?  tu  yo  I0  k0lo 

Tu?-tsw0  that  he  fut.  come  down  to  see  LE  intens. 

As  Tu2-tsw'e  tries  to  come  down  to  see  (M’hat  is  happening) 

tsw0-e  zh0  la?a  n0  pvu-ts0 
head-his  ZHE  stuck  on  branch 

his  head  gets  stuck  on  one  of  the  branches. 

K0ke-r|khw0  r]g0  zhig  k0  yi  la?  sog  I0  kolo 
K0ke-r]khw0  that  he  fut  go  home  tell  LE  intens. 

As  Kske-rjkhwe  tries  to  run  home  for  help, 
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gkhw0  rri0  ku  m0nj0  mbyo?ts0 
feet  his  on  way  break 

he  breaks  his  feet. 

wubap0pe?enju?nshw0mszhub 

they  past  asp.  happen  to  listen  mouth  mother  their 

Had  they  listened  to  their  mother 

m0  tsi  nw0  yo  a tab  a 

possibility  type  problem  this  asp. occur  inter. 

none  of  this  would  have  happened. 


APPENDIX  D 

NICKNAMES  AND  NAMES 


J:  ka  rjkwoy  nziy  mo 
neg,  I like  name  these 

ya  pontiy  na  mvu  tsiy  pwaa  po 
that  people  use  to  replace  name  child  neg. 

■7  don ’t  like  those  names  that  people  use  in  place  of  children ’s  name.  ” 

pvuo  so?wo  ki  pa  tuuhs  pa2a 
children  S.  asp.  be  down  there  so 

pu  la  pa  nja  tsiy  sob 
they  neg  asp  know  name  any 

"S.  children  down  there,  nobody  knows  their  name.  ” 

M;  ya  qwo?o  ma  babe  ya  pwo?o  pa  iti 
one  is  Bebe  the  other  one  be  Titi 

mbe  Qgha  coco  ta  pgha  mami 
also  be  Coco  and  be  Mami 

"One  IS  Bebe,  the  other  one  Titi,  another  one  is  Coco,  then  Mami.  ” 

J:  mbe  pgha  dudu 

also  be  Dudu 

" There  is  also  Dudu.  ” 

A:  ta  pghamayte 

then  be  Martha 

“ ...  and  also  Martha." 

J:  mayts,..p‘u  ncyee  pa  Qga  mayta 
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Martha  they  call-her  always  that  Martha 

“Martha . . . they  call  her  simply  Martha.  ” 

A:  000 

“Yes.  ” 

J:  ye  c n0  nt0b  nj0b  nds  po  p0  p0  pvuo  nob 

it  past  asp.  happen  behind  now  those  be  the  children  animal 

“What  happened  later  on  is  that  those  were  considered  like  animals 

pu  p0  ndok  wa?a  nziy  mub  ncyc  ghub 
they  asp.  take  reel  name  their  call  them 

and  they  were  using  their  reel  names  to  call  them.  ” 

A:  y0  mboo  p0  nccnshwa  mba 

that  about  asp.  abusive  intens. 

“That  one  is  so  insolent.  “ 

J:  0 mayte  mbo  lo 

be  Martha  about  LO 

“You  mean  that  Martha,  right‘d " 

A:  00  mbye  po 

yes  she-is  mean 

“Ye.s.  She  is  mean.  ” 

J:  yi  la  la  gha  mbsc  tsii  pa  ghwa 

she  past.  asp.  do  even  type  asp.  exist 

ma  tam  ka  ma  ghwoo 
then  time  neg.  be  there 

“If  she  had  something  to  show  off,  it  would  have  been  worse.  “ 
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